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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The object dfjtk- 

'"^ 
pages has been'jcK 

the practical wor^g^'of the parochial sys- 
tem maintained by the Charch of England ; 
to follow into detail, and exhibit in action, 
the effect of the presence and influence of 
her clergy. In doing this he has recorded 
many facts which have happened to himself 
as the Minister of a country parish. He 
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does not, however, in giving these accounts 
to the press, claim for them all to be re- 
ceived as consistent with fact — but he be- 
lieves them to be strictly accordant to truth. 
Such accounts could scarcely be made 
public consistently with propriety, without 
some alterations and disguise. He has 
picked out from his Note Book, relations 
which tend to illustrate the influence of the 
parochial minister, throughout difi^erent 
ranks, and in dissimilar circumstances, and 
upon various characters. 

The subjects of the first two and of the 
last of these narratives are found in the 
humbler walks of life ; but it is often amongst 
them that the most powerful passions are 
called into action, and the most affecting 
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and instructive dii^lays of character 
exhibited. 

In the others, the same influence is illus- 
trated in connexion with the higher classes 
of society; and in these two relations, which 
may appear at first sight to be the most 
improbable in the volume, the agreement 
with fact is, on the contrary, the most 
strictly maintained. 

The purpose of the writer will be abun- 
dantly answered, if by this imperfect exhi- 
bition of the moral and religious influence 
with which the Church of England per- 
vades every part of our country, he shall 
lead any kk these days of ' utility,' and 
' expedience/ to value at a juster rate 
those inestimable blessings, which the 
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piety of our forefathers has transmitted 
to us, but which the sinful selfishness of 
a short-sighted generation threatens to 
destroy. 
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MABRIAGE. 



4 EARLY DAYS. 

upon the whole, sober; though cheerful 
company and high spirits led him some- 
times into excesses, of which he was heartily 
ashamed afterwards. He was strong, too, 
and active ; the cottage, of which he and his 
wife were to take possession, was adorned 
with many rustic luxuries — the fruits of 
his own recent providence ; or the gifts of 
approving friends. Altogether he was quite 
a prize in the village ; and in the opinion 
of most around them, few were more to be 
envied than the mother of one who hitd 
drawn so high a number in the lottery of 
husbands, as had fallen to young Mary 
Adams. But this opinion, though general, 
was not universal ; and amongst those who 
did not entertain it, was one for whose 
full approbation of her marriage, Mary 
longed more than that of all the rest of 
the village together. 

Her mother, who was now advancing in 
the vale of years, was one who had long 
learned to judge of matters by a ' 
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|Si6ereDt rule from that wliich most of her I 
neighbours employed. Perhaps it was thai 1 
Klihe had been early left a widow, by a huv I 
land whom she had loved even from her J 
infancy. This, at least, was the reason 1 
Ifelways given in the village, for the altera* I 
which they could not but observe in thsl 
[dame; she and her husband had been loved I 
f all their neighbours, and when the evil day J 
, she had many thronging round her I 
give her comfort. All their kind eudea- 
fours, however, seemed to do her little ] 
wd ; and she felt herself that she was 
Bppiest, when the door was shut at night; 
md when, with the cradle, in which little 
Hary slept, uear her, she could take 
town her husband's Bible, and read the 
weet words which it contained, whilst n 
observed the tears which ran down ^ 
!aer cheeks, or the hands which were ofted | 
I together, as if in a struggle between i 
lllpnef and prayer. Her neighbours noticed | 
how fond she seemed to 
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growing of this quiet life ; and they were 
afraid that, if she mused so much over her 
sorrows, it would turn her Lead. But there 
was no such danger truly ; she was always 
glad to see me, and many a joyful visit did 
I pay to her cottage. For the Lord had 
indeed touched her soul, a;id she had found 
that consolation which he only can give to 
the sorrowing heart. The voice of her 
Saviour's sympathy was what soothed her 
grief, and he was gently raising again the 
head of the bruised reed. She came out 
of the furnace of aSliction purified by its 
fires. She was seen again in the village, 
and mixed with her neighbours ; and though 
a touch of seriousness might always be per- 
ceived in the tone of her spirit ; though 
now and then even a fear might start into 
her eye, and though she was not the same 
light-hearted, gleeful spirit that she had 
been before, yet no one ever found her 
make them sad by her company. If the 
gaiety was less loud in her presence, it was 
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I not less truly cheerful ; she was always 
I welcome every where ; but in sickness or in 
f Borrow, no one else could be thought of: 
L faer coming was like the cool breeze to the 
1 head ; like the first dawn in the 
V night tempest. Many an eye, when it saw, 
I blessed her ■ many a spirit at the last day 
I will, I doubt not, bless her ag;aia, as having 
[ been to them in sorrow and in sickness, of 
I truth the messenger of peace. 

Many were the village suitors who coB*l 

I tended for her hand, but to all of them shi 

kgave the same answer. It was always kind, 

1 though it left them no hope of ever suo- 

I .seeding, and they all went away her friends ; 

I her only earthly care seemed to be to pro- 

* vide for her child, and hard did she work to 

maintain her in comfort. No cottage was so 

clean as hers ; and as she grew up, there 

was not a tidier or better instructed girl in 

the parish than little Mary. Even from 

her earliest years, she heard of God her 

tlaker, and Christ her Saviour ; and her 
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little hands were joined in prayer, night 
and morning, by her pious mother. It 
seemed that her labours and her prayers 
were not wasted ; for as little Mary grew 
up, her conduct made all who knew her. 
hope that she would be the staff of her 
mother's age. She was of a peculiarly 
gentle spirit, with a warmth of affection 
which secured the love of all who knew her. 
We hoped too, that there was more than 
this ; that she had indeed sought the God 
of her mother, and that the seed which was 
sown within her heart, though it might be 
checked at times by the waywardness of 
youth, would yet one day be ripened and 
matured to an abundant harvest. At the 
season of confirmation she was brought more 
especially under my care ; she was a ready 
learner of all that was to be learned ; and 
she seemed to feel deeply what ought then 
to be felt. She confessed the unworthiness 
of her best services, and with true sincerity 
she devoted herself to the service of her 
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I God. Nor did the impression pass away, 
I as it too often does, " like the early dew." 
L It would be impossible to forget the joy 
[ which beamed in the countenance of her 
I vidowed mother, when a few months after- 
I wards, Mary, having finished a course of 
I preparatory instruction, presented herself 
I at the table of the Lord to seal her former 
w TOWS. After a while a place was found 
I for her in au excellent family in the 
I neighbourhood. The parting with her 
I daughter was hard to the mother ■ hut she 
[ had too long learned that the path of duty 
I Was truly the easiest to walk in, to hesitate 
I for a moment upon the subject. Mary bore 
I the highest character in her new situation. 
I From time to time she visited her own vil- 
I lage— and latterly the vigilant eye of affec- 
I tion had detected symptoms which made her 
mother fear lest her spirituality of mind 
ahould be in some degree injured, by the 
loss of that assistance which had helped to 
ippoit her at home, and by the presence 
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of new difficulties and temptations. To 
other eyes there was not the smallest 
difference. Mary was praised by all— and 
whilst the widow heard these commendations 
with thankful pleasure, her own apprehen- 
sions only led her to be yet more earnest in 
prayer for her beloved child. 

At one of these visits it was observed 
that George was more than heretofore in her 
society, and her mother perceived that she 
was fonder of his company. She immediately 
spoke to her upon the subject; for it had 
always been her endeavour to make her 
child her friend, and they had no secrets 
from each other. She set before her the 
character of George. She asked her 
' whether he was one who would lead her 
in the narrow way I ' 

' Oh, my child,' she would say to her, 
' you cannot well think what a hindrance 
it would be to you to be married to one 
who did not truly love your Master. I have 
seen many such matches ; and I ae 
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a happy one ; either the flame of godlinewJ 
was damped, and for aught we could see, put 
out in the wife ; or it was through a sad 
and a bitter path that she walked. Never, 
mv child, never let me see you give your 
heart to one who does not fear and love 
God.' 

Mary loved her mother i she knew that 
she was right, and she resolved to act 
upon her opinion ; and when George soon 
after spoke to her of marrying, she told him 
how her mother felt, and added that she 
could never think of marrying him. George 
promised that he would be a steadier man, 
that her mother should see him so much 
altered, that her objections would be given 
up ; and Mary was not quite so firm in her 
refusal as she had been; and though she 
would not withdraw if, yet George thought 
that he had ground for hoping that the day 
might come when she would. He loved 
her much ; and this was motive enough to 
lead him to be more attentive to all his 
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duties than he had been. All the neigh- 
bours remarked how regular George was 
become at church, ^ — -how steady in his work ; 
whilst his alehouse friends tempted him in 
vain to join them ^ be eveii stood pretty well 
the jeers in which their invitations ended. 

During her occasional visits to her mo- 
ther, Mary of course met him, and beard of 
his improvement. It was not without dis- 
quiet that the widow viewed the progress 
of his intercourse with her daughter. But 
she thought that the course which wisdom 
prescribed to her, was to take no direct 
notice of the matter. Her daughter, she 
was sure, saw in her silent observation of all 
that passed, abundant testimony of her 
unchanged opinions. There was, however, 
meanwhile a slow and gradual alteration in 
Mary's own feelings. She was becoming 
more and more attached to tbe young man. 
She could not exactly approve of her inclin- 
ation to retract her refusal, but she had 
not strength of principle enough to act up to 



what she knew to be right. Thus conscience 
was WDUDded ; and this, as it did not opes 
her eyes at once to ht;r real state, began 
directly to impair the spirituality of 
mind. Indulged sin was beginning to S' 
rate between God and her soul. The ni 
step was to endeavour to quiet conscience, 
first, by turning her eyes away wilfnlly from 
its suggestions ; and then, after a while, by 
discovering answers to them. It was when 
Ifcer mind was in this state, that her mother 
I first renewed the subject with her, 

' George Adams is much improved, my 
^ear, during the last year.' 

Mary, who was working near her mother, 

I did not dare to look up ; but busying hersetf 

I more earnestly than ever, merely answered, 

* Yes, mother ; every body says how mndi 

I better he goes on now.' 

' Do you think, Mary, that there is any 
[ BeTiousnessof mind about him?' 

' I should think so ; how regular be is at 
fcehurcb ! ' . 



gan 

ice, ^^^ 
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' It is easy to be regular at cburcb, Mary, 
whilst the heart is not given up to God. 
Does he ever talk to you about what you 
used to love to speak of to meV 

Mary's countenance crimsoned over, for 
conscience told her the full meaning of her 
mother's speech. The old woman laid down 
her knitting, and looking at Mary, said, 
' Come, my dear child, you and I must 
always be frank with one another; do you 
wish to change your mind about marrying 
George ',' 

Mary made do answer. 

'My dear child,' said the widow, 'you 
well know what my love is toward you ; 
God grant that it be not too great. I fear 
that you have been by little and little 
changing your mind about him — and yet, 
Mary, is his heart changed ? Is he a com- 
panion fit for eternity ,' Oh, my child, if 
you marry one who does not truly fear 
God, what sorrow will yon bring upon 
j'ourself! If you are, as I trust you b 
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wne of God's children, you will bring many 
afflictions upon your head ; for you will need 
them to prevent your fixing your heart upon 
this world ; and oh, if it should be the means 
of drawing your heart away from God, and 
making you forget all you have felt and 
resolved,' — 

The old woman was stopped by th* 
force of her feelings ; Mary too was ia 
tears. She threw her arms round her mo- 
ther's neck, and would have promised her 
any thing, to comfort her then. 
. ' No, Mary,' said her mother, ' I would 
piot have you promise me now any thing 
which you will hereafter repent of having 
said. Think over it, my child, and pray 
over it ^ and I will speak for you to our 
minister about it, and he shall advise yon 
%Iiat to do in the matter.' 

Mary could not but consent to tbis, 
because it was her mother's wish, though 
she could scarcely bear to have it mentioned 
to another. For she could hardly hide. 
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even from herself, the testimony of her 
conscience, or the coDscionsness that her 
inclination was likely to prove too strong 
for her principles. 

It was not long before the matter was 
mentioned to me, or before I found an 
opportunity of conversing with Mary. I 
could do little else than repeat her mother's 
warnings. The young man was undoubtedly 
unproved for the time; but there was no 
appearance whatever of any real change in 
his character, of his heart being converted 
to God ; and earthly affections, as T told 
her, were poor things to build upon for 
comfort here. How too could she expect 
happiness in a marriage with one who, if she 
sincerely wished to serve God, could have 
no community at all of feeling, in what 
must be most important in her eyes '. 

She took my advice kindly, with many 
tears ; and I believe many resolutions of 
acting up to it; and we parted with an 
earnest prayer for her, that she mij ' 
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* perceive what she ought to do, and also 
have grace and strength faithfully to per- 
form the same.' 

In less however than a year from this time, 
with a stifled conscience, and with the con- 
sent, though not the approbation of her 
mother, she agreed to become the wife of 
Adams. When it was once settled, her 
mother wisely forbore all further opposition ; 
and she joined with me in praying that a 
blessing might still be vouchsafed to her 
beloved daughter. 
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Adams and his wife were now establislied 
in their eottnge, and all aroiind them 
bespoke a more than ordinary d^^ree <^ 
comfort. Hie widow was often with her 
dan^ter, oideayouring to improve every 
thing to her spiritual good. Whenever I 
visited them I was always welcome, though 
I felt that Mary's manner was constrained 
towards me. I knew that this was owing 
to the uneasiness of her conscience, and the 
feeling that she had acted contrary to my 
advice, and to her mother*s wish. Her 
religious character was evidently lowered. 
But it was, she perhaps thought herself, no 
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more than the necessary effect of lier id- 
creased cares and new situation. She hoped 
that some day or other she should be able 
to converse with her husband as slie had 
been used to do with her mother upon spi- 
ritual things. There were indeed times when 
conscience icauld speak ; when she 
forced to cast restless glances inward ; and 
when the effect of this was visible in unea- 
siness of mind. But for the most part she 
was still evidently quieting conscience^ and 
external prosperity enabled her to do this 
the mure easily. All things went well with 
her outwardly \ the affection of her husband 
appeared to be undiminished ; his habits of 
life in the main preserved their improved 
tone. He had work in abundance, and 
health to enable him to perform it ; and her 
children, of whom she had now three, were 
remarkably healthy and intelligent. Often 
would her pious mother remind her, that 
these days could not last for ever, and 
fnhfirt her earnestly to be " laying up her 
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treasure in heaven and not upon the earth." 
She would listen attentively to all that was 
said to her, but it evidently fell upon differ- 
ent ears than those which used to drink in 
the holy words of her beloved mother. 
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It was shortly before the birth of her fourth 
child that these bright days began to cloud 
over. Her mother, who had been growing 
very infirm of late, fell really ill, and was 
confined entirely to her bed. Mary watch- 
ed with a full heart her declining strength ; 
and nursed her with continual and careful 
affection. The old widow would often look 
upon her in silence for minutes together 
till the tears chased one another down her 
cheeks. Her great delight was to get her 
daughter to read the word of God to her. 
At last she said to her one day, ' Mary, 
I shall be but a short time longer with you. 



fitde 





icad tibose 

top»djing 

bat tkese Iwpes 

we come 

to die: tkea tkae is MilbMg in die world 
wortk a tkovjlit, bvt beii^ indeed at 
peace with the great God thnnigh Jesus 
Christ. Praj that yoa may not be left to 
wander from God ; and when I am gone 
think oTer these things : retam to God 
indeed, and beg of him, if you have done 
amiss, to enable you to come to him again, 
as a penitent child, through your Redeemer. 
And if he sends afl9ictions upon you — and I 
oonnot help having a sort of feeling that 
troubles will oome upon you-— oh, do not 
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let a hard heart keep you away from him ; 
Init cast yourself before him ; and pray that 
you may be enabled to return to him. It 
imay be, Mary, that the troubles which he 
•raids you vriW prove your choicest blessings. 

She spoke more to her oftentimes to this 
effect while her strength tasted — for it waa 
Irat a few days after this, that though her lips 
jmoYed, and though her voice could be heard 
doubtless by the angel messenger who was 
Waiting for the dying saint, yet to us who 
stood round her bed no sound was audi< 
ble. Calmly and sweetly she breathed 
her last : — prayer was her latest occu- 
pation— her eyes followed (he daughter 
;0f her love, until it seemed as if they were 
'fixed on something which we saw not— and 
then with her mild features kindling into 
the expression of praise, she peacefully 
yielded up her soul into the bands of her 
Redeemer. 

As I knelt beside her bed in prayer with 
^e family, and heard her daughter's he 
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breaking sobs, earnestly did I pray that this 
might prove that loving correction which 
should bring back again the wanderiug child 
to her Heavenly Father. And snch did 
seem to be its effect : the lessons which she 
had learned around her mother's bed, and 
over her open grave, were written deeply 
upon her heart. And had her husband 
been one who would have led her on, who 
can say but that even her burdened con- 
science would have found relief in her full 
return to her ' first and early love.' But 
all that she met with from Adams was, ia 
fact, injurious to her. He endeavoured to 
dispel her grief, by leading her by degrees 
into amusement. The wholesome lessons of 
sorrow were gradually effaced, the oppor- 
tunity of good was lost — and this chastise- 
ment had evidently passed over her and left 
its purpose unfulfilled. In the season of 
aSliction, she had resolved to attend again 
at the Lord's table ; but before the next time 
when it was administered, the freshness, >i| 
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her thoughts of ^od was passed, and the 
business of the family and other real diffi- 
appeared to her to be insuperable 
hindrances. 

I saw less and less of her — she did not 
k to meet me ; and though I hoped 
earnestly that the time might come when I 
could promise myself some benefit from my 
visits to her, I thought that this was not 
that season. The chilling frost had thrown 
its icy mantle oyer the upper surface at least 
of that fresh stream of atTections which in 
iuth had flowed so freshly. My trust 
as, that it might yet melt away, and leave 
le water to its true and happy motion. 
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MORE TRIALS. 



The next few years of Mary's life were 
not marked by any uacommoii feature : she 
had indeed some trials to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. The last infant 
had never known the health with which her 
elder children had been blessed ; when about 
nine months old, it had suffered severely 
from fits — and many a bitter hour did its 
mother spend in watching' over it. Like 
every true-hearted parent, she was taught 
by the voice of God within her to love with 
deeper tenderness the sickly little one who 
needed all a mother's care, — she succeeded 
] keeping alive the faint spark of '. 
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the bodily health of the child had of late 
stren^heaed, though all but its partial 
mother saw but too evident symptoms of the 
injury which her mind had sustained. She 
Vas not, however, yet of an age to make; 
this painfully certain, and Mary never, 
doubted but that restored health would' 
leave her darting clear of all infirmity. 

It was five years after her mother's death 
trhen sickness again visited her family, 
fier hnsband was attacked by a painful and 
lingering fever. It left him, after many 
weeks of harassing anxiety, feeble and dia- 
spirited. Times were hard, — and his lost 
time pressed heavily upon the spirits of 
Adams. He returned to work with a 
heavy and desponding mind, — his rent was 
in arrears, and bis landlord talked of finding 
another tenant, — his credit at the village 
shop was almost gone. He was not a man 
to bear up against such difficulties as these ; 
he had not the spring of true piety, which 
shews more nobly perhaps in the poor man 
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struggling against the hard waves of the 
stormy sea of want, than in any other 
ordinary circumstances. 

The cold weather came, and the little 
corner of his garden which had always held 
his stack of faggots was empty ; it was hard 
to see his wife and children pinched by cold, 
and the hand of Adums was raised against 
his master's hedges. An inexperienced pur- 
loiner is commonly awkward, and the guilt 
of more cautious theft was laid upon 
him. — The consequence was, that he lost, 
after some angry words, a master whom 
he had long served — and set out with a 
soured temper to find (no easy matter) a new 
employer. After an idle day, as he passed 
sullenly by the public house, he heard in it 
the sounds of mirth, and almost without a 
thought he rushed into if. He was wel- 
comed by some of his old companions ; their 
fare was forced upon him, and its effect 
upon one now unaccustomed to it soon drove 
from his mind the feelings of shame which 
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jiad risen upon liim when he found himself I 
1 where he had been so long a stranger. 
In the corner of the fire-place, and next I 
a Adams, sat one with whom he had never I 
I terms of intimacy. Lowe was s 1 
Wtaaa who seemed always to have money at I 
command and yet to do nothing wherewith to 1 
earn it; — his character, therefore, was not 1 
of" conrse good, and Adams had always 
shanned him : now, however, he was by 
little and little engaged in conversation with 
him : he had told him his difficulties- — his 
rrongs — his want of work. Lowe sympa- i 
sed with him ; was indignant against bis I 
and ventured at last, when, from 
jdams's raised tone it seemed as if his head 
V^as not altogether clear, to hint darkly that 
lere were still means by which he might 
bis former prosperity, and that 
lonestly enough if he had the heart to make 
a venture ^ — his hearer, however, shewed no 
inclination to take the hint, and Lowe was too 
_ wafty a tempter to shock his drowsy virtue . 
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by pressing him to take a step for which he 
was not yet prepared. 

Adams declared Ms iutention of seeking 
for work on the morrow at another farm, 
and returned home not entirely sober to his 
wife. It was a new and painful source of 
grief to her to receive him thus, though she 
tried to invent excuses for the weakness 
which she could scarcely bide from her- 
self. Farmer Walton wanted no new hands, 
being scarcely able to keep on those whom 
he had got already; and Adams turned 
homeward with a heavy heart, after another 
idle day. As he walked sadly home, the 
hint which Lowe had dropped, came often 
into bis mind, and he felt half disposed to 
question him further upon the matter.— 
' He spoke of getting money honestly,' said 
he to himself, ' besides there can be no 
harm in hearing what he has got to say; 
it will be time enough to refuse to have a 
hand in it when I know better what it is.' 
But his conscience told him that there must 
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be something vioag ia it ; aad he had just 
determined to have nothing to say to him, 
as he reached the door of his cottage. Hia ' 
melancholy looks told his wife that he had 
a unsuccessful ; and he perceived that 
•omething had been vexing her. Their 
landlord had been to see him — he had heard 
of his quarrel with his master ^ feared for 
Us arrears of rent, and ending by saying, 
that unless the rent was paid up by that 
day veek, he should find another tenant. 
Adams sat for a few minutes with hia 
ice buried in his hands ; and then rising, 
most without saying a word, he left the 
>ttage in spite of his wife's intreaties. He 
vent straight to Lowe's, he was not at | 
liome — he was at the public-house- 
cfaoosing to speak with him there, Adams ] 
tent a little girl to fetch him home. They | 
were soon in conversation ; and as Lowe ] 
perceived at once the state of George's 
mind, he opened to him his plans without j 
hesitation. 
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He was a smuggler, — and he wanted 
assistance in his illicit trade. The very 
next night he expected a cargo of spirits, 
if he could get men enough to man his boat 
and effect the landing of the tubs ; and he 
offered Adams a high price if he woold 
give him his assistance. The bait was 
tempting ; to secure him for the first time, 
Lowe had offered him a large proportion 
of the expected profits. 

' But you assured me that it was an 
honest way of getting money.' 

' And is it not honest ! Do not I pay 
honestly for every drop?' 

' Yes, but the excise, Lowe?' 
' What right has the government to make 
me pay over again for it, when I have 
bought it like an honest man 1 Besidesj it 
is only fair play between us ; for if they can 
catch me, they do ; and if they can't, why 
tlien, the more's the luck.' 

Adams had many scruples, but he was 
sorely tempted to comply. He thought 
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Irf his wife and children, scarcely supplied 
with food and clothing ; he thought of hia i 
rent— of the next Friday when he must 
leave the cottage in which he had lived ever 
since his marriage — of the little garden 
where were still growing several flowers 
planted by the widow's hand — and he begao 1 
to excuse his inclinations to sin, by thinking 1 
how great was his temptation. I 

Lowe saw that he was wavering, and 
dropped a hint as if he thought that Adams 
was afraid to go. 

This was too much for him ; false shame 
was added to his other feelings, and he 
consented to join in the scheme. ] 

He came back perfectly sober, to the I 
great joy of poor Mary ; she thought that , 
the gloom which hung over him was nothing 
more than she had of late noticed, and she 
tried to encourage him with the prospect 
of getting work again. He was silent and 
thoughtful ; and poor Mary, with a sigh, 

■cemembered how sweetly she had seen her 
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mother bear affliction, and conscience told 
her what it was which had been her sup- 
port. She wiped away the tear which rose 
in her eyes, lest it should damp still more 
her husband's spirits. 

Little sleep had he that night, and he 
rose early under pretence of seeking for 
work, but truly to avoid the presence of his 
wife, from whom he meant to conceal his 
plan. 

Many times in the day did George re- 
solve to have nothing to do with the 
business ; but his heart failed him again 
wheu he thought of what was before him, 
otherwise ; and at last he made a sort of 
compromise with conscience, determining 
that he would never go again if be this 
once succeeded. 

At last the evening came. Never had 
Adams speut so long a day — he went home, 
and telling Mary that he was obliged to go 
and see a friend who had sent for him, and 
should not be home till late, he set off to 
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llAie appointed rendezvous. When once 
engaged in the business, the natnral courage 
of George's character made him altogether 
fearless, and in the perilous business of 
escaping the coast guard, he showed so 
much activity, boldness, and resource, that 
he was overwhelmed with praises by his 
companions in evil. 

The expedition was perfectly snccessful ; 
and when at midnight they parted at the 
house of Lowe, he promptly gave to Adams 
his promised share. Even as he thrust his 
ill-acquired wealth into his pocket, George 
was miserable and dissatisfied with himself. 
However he turned homeward, and as he 
reached his cottage perceived a light still 
burning at the window, Mary was sitting 
up for him ; her look of eager inquiry as he 
entered the room, stung him to the quick ; 
for though she had not said one word to 
him on bis insobriety the other night, he 
saw how constantly and painfully the 
scollection of it was present to her mind. 
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He walked towards thai part of the room 
in which she was sitting, and with an air» 
almost of violence, threw the money upon 
the table. Mary turned pale — she was 
faint at heart, and dreadful surmise filled 
her mind. 

* Oh George, what are these l ' she almost 
whispered, in a tone which bespoke her vio- 
lent agitation. It was long before the 
whole tale was -told. It was one of the 
deepest affliction to Mary. There had 
been so much of irritability about her hus- 
band lately, that she scarcely dared to tell 
him what she felt ; her looks bespoke it ; and 
even those he seemed at first unable to bear 
calmly. 'He was however, quieted by the 
next morning ; he was offered a good place 
with a neighbouring farmer, the rent was 
ready, and there was a trifle over to help 
his sinking credit. As soon as she saw that 
her husband would bear it, most earnestly 
did Mary entreat him never again to risk 
his life in such unlawful enterprises. Po- 
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verty^ anything she assured him was lighter 
to her, than that he should be exposed to 
perish in a moment in such a course. Adams 
was won by her aJQTectionate earnestness ; 
he was uneasy and discontented with him- 
self, and he resolved most firmly never 
again to join in a smuggling adventure. 



CHAPTER V. 

A smuggler's life. 

It is not often^ that such resolutions as 
those which Adams made, ripen into last- 
ing habits. They are the growth of the 
natural mind ; they are made in its strength ; 
and they soon wither away^ because they 
have no deepness of earth in which to strike 
their roots. And thus it was with his. They 
endured for a time, while the impression of 
his first feeling of remorse lasted ; but when 
this had faded from his mind, and when 
temptation was again pressing, he fell even 
more easily than at first into the same courses. 
A second want of work ; the temptations 
of the alehouse, ^ which he had never again 
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totally abandoned i the solicitations, and the 
taunts of bis late companions, and Kis owa 
:Batural love of pleasures which the gains of 
his ordinary labour did not put witbin bis 
power, led him, by degrees, to seek to 
obtain bis living by the practice of smug- 
gling. He bad oominally become a fisher^ 
man, having the half of a small boat, and 
using it for the purpose of fishing when the 
'Veather served. 

It was not the work of a day, or even of 
a year, to fix the character of Adums in 
this new and ruinous occupation. But by 
little and little the change was effected. I 
■poke frequently both to himself and bis 
but it was in vain. At times, I 
ilieve he sincerely resolved to break the 
stters which were being wound aroand 
but tbey were too strong for him to 
struggle against in his own strength ; and 
for one mightier than his, which could have 
helped him, be never, that I perceived, 
sought in earnest. There never yet, I 
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believe, was a confirmed smug^gler, whose 
whole 'moral character was not ruined by 
his employments. There is a hardihood 
and recklessness, a distaste for quiet em- 
ployments, a love of company and noise, 
which always marks the man ; and to this is 
not seldom added the habit of g;ross intem- 
perance. He who has been admired as the 
virtual leader of the band, longs for the 
applause of his companions, when they are 
talking over past, and planning future 
adventures ; and the purer pleasures of 
home soon pall upon the morbidly excited 
taste. So it was here ; one bad habit fol- 
lowed another ; the breach which was begun 
by smuggling, was widened by a lope of 
dissolute company, until intemperance, and 
with it all its sure concomitants followed, 
wave after wave, until the wreck of the 
once promising edifice could scarcely be 
known. Poor Mary suffered keenly and 
constantly from the alteration in her hus- 
band's character and pursuits. As year 
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Her year passed on, grief seemed to eat 1 
lore and more deeply into her soul. It 
to be reodering her feelings I 
there was a sleepiness about them & 
itterly unlike their early spring, Yet every ' 
>v and then, wheo any grosser excess, i 
■ more daring risk on the part of her j 
, or any other heavy family aff 
lion overtook her, I could plainly see, by the 1 
impetuous outbreaking of her feelings, that J 
fce current was really hurrying on, beneatii 1 
be cold misty veil which hung over them.'! 
ITet all this time there was no appearance of J 
Siction producing its proper effect ; so far ^ 
rom it, she seemed stupified or hardened by 
Es strokes, and often did I lament over her, 
B one, the promise of whose early years 
; for ever fled. It was not only her 
husband's conduct which pressed heavily 
upon her. The evil example of their father 
produced its natural effect upon Mary'l 
children. The eldest boy soon threw off I 
j tfie restraints of the village school, despised' 1 
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advice, and became the compauion of his 
father's hazards, and his father's sins. 

The second seemed for a while more 
promising. I hoped that this one scion of 
sn evil stock might be tr^ned to bear good 
fruit : but he too was overcome by tempta- 
tion, and was following in the course of his 
elder brother, when a severe fit of sickness 
seized bim, and after a lingering fever, 
carried him off, leaving us in awful uncer- 
tainty as to his eternal condition. 

But there was another blow which struck 
even deeper into the mother's heart, than 
the loss of this boy ; the eldest daughter 
had long shewn, in her flaunting manners, 
and showy dress, that the society of her 
father's friends was fatal to maiden modesty. 
With what an agony of apprehension did 
her mother watch over her, and yet bow 
perfectly stunned did she appear at last 
when the hour of her shame arrived. - Her 
father's bitter anger against that for which 
he Lad unconsciously prepared the way ; 
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filer mother's deep sorrow ; her owe shame, 

1 pressed together upon the undisciplined 

Biud of the poor girl ; and led her to com- 

|dete her own destruction by flying from her 

bther's house— never, alas ! to enter it 

—nor ever to send to it one comforting 

Bssage of repentance to say that there was 

gleam of hope, before death closed the 

; career of her sin and misery. Oh, 

could the sainted spirit of the aged 

ridow have borne to look now upon this 

mily — whence peace had fled ; and where 

a with all its progeny of curses, seemed to 

! taken up its haunt ? But she did not 

it — for however in the consummation 

1 things, eyes which have been mortal, 

lay be strengthened by the light of God's 

immediate presence, to glorify him in all hia i 

ways ; yet suspense is surely spared tbem 

while the mystery is yet unaccomplished, and 

a veil is drawn in mercy over the strugglinga 

and buETetings of those who have not yet like 

themselves, escaped from the storms of life. 
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Many such years passed over Ihe head 
of Mary, but it seemed at last that a crisis 
had arrived. Her hnsband and son set out 
one day as usual upon their unlawful 
business. It had become so common an 
occurrence, that her positive apprehensions 
were greatly diminished. Adams had been 
always prosperous. Bold and enterprising 
above others, it seemed as if the elements 
were in league with him ; and his fellows 
deemed success certain, when he was their 
director. The cargo which they were 
attempting to run was more than usually 
valuable. It was landed, and most of it 
safely carried off, when Adams, who was 
left almost alone with what remained, was 
suddenly seized by the collar, and com- 
manded in the King's name to stand. The 
ni(^ht was pitch dark, and small rain had 
just begun to fall. The few who remained 
behind perceived however, by the sound 
of the voice, that they were discovered ; and 
not knowing that Adams was seized, or the 
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lomber of their assailants, they stunk off, I 
id made for their several homes. 
He himself seemed at the instant dis- | 
mayed, aiid indisposed to make any resist- 
ance; it was the first time that he had ever 
been so circumstanced, and his presence 
of mind was for a moment shaken. It was, 
however, but for a moment. He perceived 
that his assailant was alone, and though he 
knew him to be armed, he determined to 
make an effort for his liberty. He flung 
himself upon bis captor — he felt the loaded 
pistol— he grasped it — he turned its point 
from himself before it could be tired. In 
the strife it went off, but hurt neither o 

Still the struggle continued; and J 

ith of them were grasping at the daggei 

which was buckled at the waist of theM 

preventive man. Adams was far thai 

stronger of the two, but his antagonist was i 

stive, and had the readiest modeof reaching 

le weapon, which must in a moment end 

le conflict. At this instant, as they reeled i 
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to and fro in mortal conflict, the ground 
which the rain had softened, yielded to their 
feet, and they fell together. Neither would 
relinquish his grasp, and as they struggled 
on the ground, they had, without know- 
ing it, reached the very edge of the 
clifif. A desperate effort from Adams, 
which shook off the grasp of his enemy, 
made them first aware of it. But it was, 
alas ! by the fall of the unhappy man over 
the precipice. 

The first descent was not perfectly per- 
pendicular ; then there came a ledge of 
bare cliff; and from below a shelf which 
bounded that, the precipice set sheer down 
into the sea at high water, and to the 
rugged rocks which encircled its base at 
other times. Over each of these Adams 
heard him fall ; with a faint shriek or rather 
yell, as for an instant he seemed to hang 
upon the first shelf; then all was silent for 
a moment ; while Adams held his breath 
in agony for a space of time which seemed 
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I he heard the 
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heavy plunge of a large falling body into the 
dark waves which were moaning below. It 
seemed as if in falling he had disturbed the 
wild possessors of those cliffs, for just before 
that splash, he heard the sudden cry as of 
a startled sea-bird ; then all was hushed , 
again, except the moaiiing of the sea, 
its hoarse grating mnrraiiring, as the retiring ! 
surge heaved the pebbles before it, in the j 
little bay where his boat was moored, round 
the edge of the cliff. i 

Adams' first feeling after the pause of » , 
moment, when the instinct of self-preserva- ^ 
tion overcame the agony of his mind, was 
to rush from the spot before any of the 
companions of the man should come to his 
assistance. But he had scarcely gained his J 
feet, when he saw lights gleaming in the 1 
already almost upon him. Others t 
i direct i 



t path,- 



i be J 01 



■rho seemed making straight for the vil- 
jbge to cut off the retreat of any stragglers. 
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deprived him of all hope of escape. In a 
moment he had determined upon his plan ; 
he crept slowly and carefully down the edge 
of the cliffy reached the shelf which we haye 
described, and with the steady tread which 
experience in such hazards can alone be- 
stow, edged himself some yards along it, 
and there crouched in a chasm in the very 
face of the precipice. 

Soon he saw the lights gleaming along 
the edge above him ; he heard voices near 
him, first hushed as if in fear of alarming 
any straggler ; then, by degrees louder, as 
the search became more and more hopeless. 
At last he perceived, that a consultation 
was being held upon the cliff above. The 
pistol of their companion had been found 
where it had fallen from his hand. Then 
the marks of their mortal struggle were 
traced upon the grass, were followed to the 
edge of the cliff; and the truth seemed at 
once comprehended, that one or both had 
perished there. Some immediately began 
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[escend to the shore, whilst others r 
mained to indicate the exact spot where they 
should search. Then he heard the splash- 
ing of the men below, as they waded into 
the water to examine the place. What | 
was passing through the mind of Adams, 
no pen can possibly relate. The mixture j 
of remorse, of terror, of suspense, almost I 
maddened him ; and as he heard his own 
heart beating with terror, and fancied he 
could almost hear those of the anxious 
sailors above bim; as he clung to the cliff, 
over whose face a fellow- creature had just 
been dashed by him into eternity, as he 
crouched upon that ledge from which that 
horrible death-yell, which even now rung in 
bis terrified remembrance, had but a few 
minutes before sounded, and as his eyes ' 
strained into the dark mist below him, and I 
presented ever the features of the mur- 
dered sailor, who had been sent by him at 
such a moment into the presence of his 
. Judge ; all these thoughts so overwhelmed 
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him, that several times be was upon the 
very point of giving himself up into the 
hands of the sailors near him. The instinct 
of self-preservation still upheld him. 

In this state he was when a shout from 
below announced that one body was found, 
where the waves were idly washing up and 
down that, which a few minutes before, had 
been so full of life, and so animated by pas- 
sion. Another call told whose it was ; and 
nil watch on the cliB' being now considered 
hopeless, the party above began to descend 
to aid the search of those below. Yet, still 
Adams dared not attempt his escape. He 
feared that he might fall in with some others 
of the band, who were watching near the 
village. He heard the sailors below retreat 
along the shore, which the tide was leaving 
dry; and as the sound of their footsteps, 
heavy with the load they bore along the 
shingle beach died upon his ear, he found 
the perfect solitude of his awful situation 
more intolerable than the neighbourhood of 
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man, even though it were that of those who I 
sought bis life. Ages seemed to pass over 
him. For he waited till the first grey dawn 
of the morning was beginning to break, 
before he cautiously left his hiding place; 
and almost frantic with conQicting emotions. 
Hew to his cottage. His first act was to see 
whether his Ind was returned; he was still % 
absent, and though there would in ordinary I 
BJrcamBtances, have been no peculiar reason I 
n in this, as he often spent the night I 
Vith one of his companions when they were 1 
tate home ; yet, in the present state of Adai 
lelings, it filled his agitated mind with the ' 
ist heart-rending anticipations. He ^ 
iwever, too fully occupied for the present, 
1 removing from his clothes all mark of the 
struggle in which he had been engaged, to 
be able to give himself up fully to these | 
thoughts. When this task was done, he 
tepped softly into his wife's room. She 
8 asleep, and close to her, as she always 
his absence, was her surviving 
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daughter — ahe, whose dulled perceptions 
had rendered her happily, an unapt scholar, 
for the lessDDS of eyil which were passing 
around her ; and whose whole powers, both 
of mind aud soul, seemed absorbed in a 
deep, and still almost infantine fondness 
for her mother, who loved her with as 
intense an affection in return. As he 
looked upon them, his wife started as 
in some dream of terror, while the quiet 
countenance of the daughter spoke of thai 
calm to which her mother had been so long 
a stranger. Adams could bear it no longer, 
he muttered to himself, ' A murderer shall 
not disturb them. A murderer — Ha! that 
is a new name for me. Yes, a murderer ! 
8 murderer!' he repeated to himself, as he 
threw himself into the bed of his boy, having 
torn olf his clothes. He lay long awake, 
groaning almost in an agony; and then 
straining his eyes, as if to see the features 
of the victim of his sin. At last, his mind 
and body alike wearied out, he sunk into 
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ft feverish sleep, out of ■which from time to 
I time he was startled by the fearful impres- 
luon made even upon his dreams by what had 
passed that night. Again was he struggling 
for life — again he heard the blow upon the 
ledge of the rock — again the yell of agony 
— again he seemed to pause in, breathless 
expectation, and again woke up, as he fan- 
cied he heard the body dash into the dark 
ind troubled water. 
The moruiug found him in a high fever 
i'ihe effect of over wrought excitement 
mind the night before. It was a sad wak- 
ing for his wife ; as she watched by his bed 
Llfwkiiig at his glazed eye, and supplying cou- 
iBuatlv the calls of his purching thirst. She 
iras thus engaged when o. neighbour called 
I, whose manner at once spoke her as the 
messenger of ill news. Evil tidings are 
soon spread ; and Mary was by this lime 
almost the only woman in the village who 
did not know that there had been a battle 
..the night before between some smugglers 
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and ihe coast ^uard ; that one of the last 
had been thrown from the cliff and killed, 
and that her son had been taken upon sus- 
picion of being concerned in the affair, as he 
had been found, soon after it happened, near 
the village at a very late hour of night. 
Mary almost fainted as the whole message 
of ill was made known to her. She hardly 
dared tell her husband, what had happened, 
in his present state ; and yet what to do 
towards procuring the liberation of their 
hoy, withont first consulting him, she could 
not possibly imagine. Her doubts how- 
ever upon this point were soon resolved. 
Adams, who had heard the conversation, 
called her to him, and soon learned every 
thing from her. She naturally attributed 
the almost phrenzied feelings which seemed 
to disturb her husband, to anxiety about 
her son, and the weakening effects of 
illness. She little guessed what other 
thoughts were added to these in his medi- 
tations, or how bitterly she increased his 
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•misery by what she intended should com- 
fort him. 

' They can never serioualy suspect him of 
being the murderer. Why I would be the 
first to ^ve him up if he were,' 

Her husband shuddered. 

' Do not be so cast down, George ; you 
know the lad is light and thoughlleas : but 
for the crime of blood ! — I could never look 
At him again if there were a chance of 
being so utterly degraded.' 

By a strong effort Adams repressed his 
feelings enough to say that they must think 
t^ the best mode of clearing the lad from 
Ibe charge. It was determined that Mary 
ahould set off at once and endeavour to see 
bim ; shoold tell him of his father's illness, 
and suggest that this might furnish a plau- 
sible excuse for his being so late out the 
night before. 

Mary was uuused to deceit, and she felt 
deeply the sin and misery of being thua 
e partaker of the guilt of her husband's 
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evil life, through the force of her motherly 
affection. She stifled however the voice of 
conscience, by saying to herself, that she 
was only delivering his father's message. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that she 
obtained permission to see her son ; he was 
to be detained until the verdict of the 
coroner's inquest upon the body of the mur- 
dered sailor was made knowur Those were 
anxious hours for Mary. She dared not 
leave her husband so long as would be 
necessary to stay for the sentence of the 
jury; she therefore begged of some of her 
neighbours to come from time to time with 
intelligence of their doings. She found 
Adams much worse at her return. She 
thought him at times delirious ; he seemed 
lost in thought, and muttered to himself, 
* Murderer' — ' murdered my son too.' Mary 
attributed it all to his deep anxiety for their 
only surviving boy ; the very idea of her 
husband's guilt never for one instant crossed 
her mind< With what eagerness did she 
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come down stairs, as ber innocent Hannah 
summoned lier to receive tbe succeeding 
reports of the neighbours. ' Farmer Stubbs, 
Fm sorry to say, neighbour, says he fears 
it will go hard with the boy ; but it wont be 
settled he thinks for these two hours yet.' 

For a few minutes Mary struggled in 
vain with her emotions; a mother's heart 
was bursting within her. ' It was my mo- 
ther's prophecy:' 'Many afilicttons,' she 
said, ' and many they have been ;' and then 
she sat for a moment almost stupified by 
grief. 

Hannah, who seemed perfectly at a loss 
to conceive what could be the meaning of 
the exciting scene around her, but whose 
affectionate heart was rung with the sight 
of her mother's grief, came and sat by her, 
and with a countenance expressive of af- 
fection mixed with alarm, began in her 
own way to endeavour to enquire into and 
alleviate her sorrows. As the mother 
looked upon her daughter, the soothing, i 
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effects of her sympathy stole over her, 
she burst for the first time, into a flood of 
tears. At this moment she was called by 
Adams : he was again himself, aud eagerly 
enquiring after his boy. She told him only 
that the verdict would not be given for an 
hour. 

' Mary, I think my head wanders some- 
times. Have 1 said any thing which has 
i yoa i ' said he, in a tone of forced 



' Oh no ! yon only seemed thinking about 
Ned,' she answered, fearing to increase his 
own agitation, by mentioning to him his 
exclamations i and thinking that he had been 
accusing himself of leading his son into 
the habits which had now exposed his life 
to danger. 

It was not long before other messengers 
arrived. ' The coroner has been questioning 
him very closely, and he has told his story 
very plainly, that he was going to Tom 
Boxall's for something for his father, whi 
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was ill.' — So then he asked him why ha 
did Dot tell the men so last night, when 
they took him on suspicion. — I was afraid 
lie had nothing to say, but in a moment 
lie looked op and said, ' Beci^use I thought 
they would go with me to my father's house, 
to see if it was true, and I did not wish 
him to be disturbed by them, so ill as he 

.' ' But would he not be more dis- 
turbed by your not coming back.' — ' No: 
because, if I could not get what he wanted, 
I was to stay with Boxall till morning.' 

Mary's hopes of speedily seeing her son 
at liberty, were much increased ; but her 
heart sickened when she heard how ready 
he seemed to be with what she knew were 
all false excuses ; and she thought of the 
«arly horror of a lie which her mother had 
instilled into her. She had not however long 

nuse ; her husband would be anxious 
to hear the news, and this time she was 
anxious to impart it. She was still sitting 
by the bed-side, when her si 
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He was discharged, as there was ao sort 
of evidence against him ; a verdict of ' Wil- 
ful murder agaiust some persons unknown,' 
had been returned, and a large reward was 
talked of as likely to be offered, to lead to 
the discovery of the offender. 

Mary was much dissappointed at the 
little effect which her son's discharge 
seemed to produce upon her husband. His 
increasing illness however, afforded a suf- 
ficient solution for it. His fits of de- 
lirium increased, and she wanted to send 
for the parish doctor ; he was, however, 
whenever a lucid interval returned, so vio- 
lent in his refusal to see him, that she 
did not dare to call him in. Towards 
□ight, she sent for me ; I found him in a 
very high fever, and needing immediate 
medical advice. I waited till his reason 
returned : he seemed dreadfully alarmed 
at seeing me near him, and began directly 
to say, that he hoped he had said nothing 
improper, while his head was wandering. 
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He still refused to see the doctor, but 
consented that I should report his situation, 
and be the medium of communication. The 
fever was violent and dangerous. I was 
continually with him, and soon suspected 
the whole truth from expressions which 
dropped from him in his delirium. 

One day as I sat by his bed side, he 
started horribly, and then casting liis eyes 
to one side of the room, seemed to shrink 
back suddenly from it ; he muttered quickly 
between his almost closed teeth, ' That is 
Ats yell — I know its sound — is he there? 
How wet he is — No, you can't prove it — 
Bobody saw me — the birds can't speak — 
there — there— there is no mark now — hark ! 
who was that ? ' — He fell back again upon 
the pillow almost fainting, while the big 
idrops stood thickly over his wasted forehead, 
Even poor Mary, I thought, began to sus- 
pect something from the eagerness witfi 
which be asked what he had said, whes 
delirious, and the pains he took to account 
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for his mind being so full of the dreadful 
end of the preventive man. ' My mind runs 
so upon it, sir, that I may speak queerly 
about it when my senses are wandering.' 

It was in vain that I tried to soothe and 
quiet his perturbed spirit. It was evident 
that some heavy load pressed upon his 
mind ; that he could not bring himself to 
coofession, and yet could know no peace 
without it. Many were the sorrowful visits 
that I paid him, many the prayers which 
I offered up for him, and with him. Over 
and over again did T point him " to that 
blood which cleanseth from all iniquity;" 
I strove to heal the wounded conscience, by 
telling him that there was forgiveness for 
him, whatever was his sin, if he did but 
truly turn to the Lord Jesus for pardon. 
At last the crisis of his complaint was 
passed , a nd he began slowly to rally. 
When he was out of all immediate danger, 
and I no longer feared any evil effects from 
the attempt, I resolved to probe the wound 




more deeply than I had yet done, 
by this means to lead him to confession ; 
and then, through God's grace, to penitence 
of heart. By little and little, T showed 
how much I knew, aud how much 
more I suspected ; at first it seemed only 
to terrify him, with the fear of conviction ; 
he was, however at last reassured by ray 
telling him that I thought it was not my 
duty, as watching over his spiritual interest, 
to impart to any one the confession which 
be might make to me of past misdeeds, 
jrhatever might have been their enormity : 
Siat I was there as the messenger of God ; 
Bot to bring him before an earthly bar of 
iostice ; but to lead hira to humble himself 
iruly before his God, for bis great sins 
llgainst him. 

The struggle was hard before he could 

Jbring himself to confess the whole: but at. 

last the sacrifice was made. He appeared to 

be truly penitent, and yowed most earnestly 

I (if he were yet spared) the entire abandon- 
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ment of his evil mode of life. His health 
was in time pretty well restored, but the 
impressiou made on his mind evidently 
lasted. I saw him repeatedly, and trusted 
that the ground-work of a real change of 
character was laid. 

Early on the morning of the day after 
he had first returned to his fishing, he came 
to me in a state of alarming agitation. 

' What has happened ? ' was my imme- 
diate question — I will put down, as nearly 
as possible in his own words, the account of 
his feelings, which he gave me in the course 
of our conversation. 

' You know, sir, what a horror I felt at 
going down to that shore again ; how long 
I put it off, until I was afraid it might 
raise suspicions agaiust me, if I did not go 
back to my old business, in the fishing 
way ; when I got there you may be sure 
that no other thoughts were in my mind, 
but of that dreadful night. How could it 
be otherwise ? For there was the rock, and 
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1 shelf, and the steep cliff; and oh! it 

makes my heart ache, to think of it ; the 

' Very moaning of the waves seemed to speak 

to me, and reproach me. Well, sir, I went 

home at night, still plodding over these 

things ; and they were the last thoughts in 

-my mind, when I fell asleep ; and then 

Ivas the worst of all. I thought that I 

Iwas walking under that cliff, and saw a 

jBve there which I had never noticed be- 

; I turned into it, to see what sort of 

place it was; I walked on, and on, till I 

seemed to pass under a porch, and the cave, 

which had been dark before, seemed lighted 

I with a heavy red light, like the glare of a dull 

ffire. Just as I was about to turn and try 

tio find my way out, I saw a man walking 

pto me : I could not help stopping, though 

I did not know why I did. He came close 

p to me, and then I saw that it was kim, 

md he was dressed just as he was that 

—I trembled all over, and not a word 

B^^uld I utter ; I thought he looked me 
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fall in the face with a horrid sort of laugh ; 
and said — * So you are come here too.' — 
I was ready to drop» but I said, * Here ! 
where am I then? ' — ' In Hell/ he answered 
—'In Hell!' I thought I said, *why, 
there are no flames here : this cannot be 
Hell?' — 'Are there no flames?' said he. 
And with that, it seemed as if my eyes were 
suddenly opened, and what had appeared 
to me before to be nothing but a dull red 
light, now grew into a thousand separate and 
distinct forms of fire, playing and curling, 
and winding round, and through the miserable 
man to whom I was speaking. A confused 
sound too, as of millions of beings groaning 
in suppressed agony, then broke on my ear, 
from the further end of the cavern, as the 
flames seemed in that quarter to burst forth 
into greater distinctness ; I thought that 
I had just strength enough to turn from 
the horrible sight, when he seized my left 
arm, and said, just in that voice which has 
rung so often in my ears, — ' And in six 
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'■ moaths I shall have you here.' I woke up 
with that, and found the arm which he had 
seized all numbed with pain. 

This was the substance of his account ; 
and whilst I tried to turn even this to a 
good effect, in deepening hia feelings of 
repentance, and quickening his desire of 
true pardon, I told him, of course, that 
such a dream proved nothing, but that his 
mind was full of this one subject, and that 
the thoughts which had been harassing him 
whilst awake, returned again even in the 
hours of sleep. 

It was many days before the impression 
of his dream at all wore off, a.nd before he ■ 
could again bring himself to resume his 
business on the coast. The state of the 
weather giving him an unexpected reason 
for intermitting his attempts at fishing. He 
appealed certainly improved by his suffer- 
ings ; he was much more attentive to the 
duties of religion, was constant at church, 
abjured the alehouse, and steadily refused 

■ F 2 
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to join in his former contraband adventures ; 
but still there was something about him, 
which, even when I tried most earnestly to ' 
hope concerning him, whispered fear instead. 
Remorse and shame, were constant in- 
mates in his mind, but I could not trace the 
workings of that *• godly sorrow which 
worketh repentance not to be repented of." 
He did not seem softened by his misery ; 
above all, he did not lay hold of the hope 
set before sinners in the Saviour's cross, 
with that confiding eager hold which marks 
the penitent, whose heart has been truly 
touched by the Spirit of the Lord. 




A SMUGGLER S DEATH. 

It would be a painful task to record all the 
neUncholy steps, wbich led to the fulfil- 
Dent of my fears concemiDg Adams. It 
long, and after many relapses and 
returns, before the salutary impression of 
Ilis sufferings went quite away. I had 
irarned and eotreated him, as long as he 
would bear my visits ; but latterly he had 
llways escaped them if possible ; and on 
me or two occasions, when he could not do 
liis, had repulsed them even with rude- 
, All therefore that I could do now, 
fas to pray for the unhappy man. One 
(ood effect, however, of his illness still r 
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mained; neither he nor his son bad ever 
returned to the life of smugglers. But even 
this one last step was at last taken. They 
conseuted to join a party engaged in an 
extensive attempt of this unlawful natnre. 

Mary had no idea of their intention, and 
when the evening closed in and they did not 
return, she sighed bitterly, thinking that 
they were gone from their boats, as had 
been too frequently the case of late, to the 
destructive alehouse. The hours passed on ; 
it was late, and she and Hannali went to 
bed, leaving the key of the cottage, as usual, 
where her husband could reach it. 

Mary could not sleep ■ she knew not why, 
but her thoughts were running upon the 
sceues of her childhood. Words and things 
which had been long forgotten, were waken- 
ing upon her recollection. Her memory 
seemed, as it often does, to open fitfully, 
stores which had been sealed up for years 
in forget fulness. 

Above all, she continually reverted to 
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words which had from time to time dropped 
from her sainted mother — upon her pre- 
diction of sorrow to her beloved daughter, 
upon her earnest entreaty to her to strive, 
if it did come, to let it lead her to him who 
J alone cao comfort the aching heart. She 
I iad at last fallen into a sort of doze, in 
L which she was carrying' on the thoughts 
I which had last occupied her mind. 

From this she was suddenly roused, by a 

I loud clap of thunder. She thought with 

I trembling anxiety, of her husband and son ; 

KT.t mast be very late r why are they not 

ftilVtumed! She rose quietly from her bed, 

where her beloved Haunah slept undis" 

\ turbed by the storm, and going to thi 

window, gently opened the lattice. It hi 

beeD a most sultry day, and the 

still heated, but a violent storm was e' 

dently rising. Every now and then 

tremendous peal of thunder echoed along 

the sky; and when a black cloud which 

loured over the sea, poured forth from time 
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to time a 6ash of lightning, she could see 
tier after tier of clouds heaped ooe upon 
another, and lorn, apparently, by some vio' 
lent elemental var ; as their heavy masses 
hurried round and round, and from time to 
time poured out volumes of flame. The ses 
too, she heard, was rising; as the heavy 
ground-swell , lashing the whole coas^ 
seemed, in the still pauses which yet held 
the heavens sileut, to vie with the pealing 
thunder, which continually broke in upon iti 
roar. As she listened and watched the coming 
storm, she heard, as she thought, a signal 
gun from the coast. She strained hei ears 
to catch the sound ; yes, it was another, she 
was sure of it, in that pause of the thuoder. 
In a moment the most horrible apprehea- 
sions filled her mind. Had her husband 
been inveigled into joining again with th» 
smugglers .' was he taken '. perhaps killed 
in an affray with the guard; was he on that 
roaring element i and were those guns de- 
signed by some who had observed their 
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danger, to call others together, to render to 
tbem what must be unarailiDg aid i She 
could not bear the horrible ancertainfy : so 
dosiog the lattice gently, she hastily dressed 
herself, nteaning to hurry down to tbe 
beach, and satisfy her anxious fears. Be* 
fore she went, she once more heni over 
her daughter : she was sleeping perfectly 
undisturbed. This confusion of the ele- 
ments, like many a moral storm before, 
seemed passing altogether unnoticed over 
her placid composure. 

Mary hurried down to the station. The 
sea was running mountains high, near the 
shore : it was that tremendous ground-swell 
irhich rises on this coast, sometimes within 
a few minutes, and exceeds in violence, tbe 
fiercest storms ; seeming as if it would tear 
up before it, the very foundations of tbe 
cliff. There was no one at the station. 
But along tbe shore, on a low ledge of the 
rock, just out of tbe reach of the breakers, 
st the mouth of a cave, below the high 
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cltalk precipice, she thought she saw lights 
gleaming. It was just where the preven- 
tire man had been thrown down some years 
before; and, under other circumstances, 
Mary would haTe dreaded, at such an hour, 
to approach the spot. But for what will 
not the love of a mother and a wife nerve 
the heart of a woman ? She hurried towards 
the lights ; and as she drew near, she 
could distinguish the figures of men moving 
slowly, as if intent upon their employment. 
As she drew still nearer, she saw two other 
figures, apparently laid down at the mouth 
of the cave. She moved on, almost frantic 
with anxiety. She was amongst them in a 
few moments more, and then she saw not 
the storm — she heard not the waves, — she 
had fallen in a swoon upon the lifeless body 
of her husband. 

In pushing to land, upon the first ap- 
pearance of the storm, the smugglers' 
boat had been swamped, and all on board had 
perished ; two only of the bodies had been 
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Adams 
Young Adams and six others were alto- 
gether missing. 

Mary was carried immediately to the 
station-house, perfectly insensibJi 
swoons followed each other with suci 
frightful rapidity, that fears were entei 
tained for her life ; at length however si 
became more tranquil. 

In the grey of the morning I was already 
irith her, and endeavoured to prevail upon 
her to return to her own cottage. She 
insisted upon once more seeing her hus- 
band's body. Having in vain resisted her 
kdesires, I accompanied her into the room 
'Where it was laid. I was more alarmed by 
her composure now, than by her agony 
tefore. She looke<l steadfastly on the face 
of the dead for a minute or two, and 
then, drawing in her breath between her 
iJeeth, muttered in a hard and sullen tone, 
Itf My mother's CMJM .' ' Then, without saying 
another word, or dropping a tear, she ac- 
companied me out of the room. 
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ited to HT deare that she should 
go ■OMdnldT t» her cottage. She walked 
sikmthr bj mj ade, neither -responding to 
Ae ftw woids of eomfiMrt which I endea- 
¥o«red to si^gcst to her, nor ottering any 
pwiTioBitr' eApre a ai oas d gnef. ' What ! ' 
aid I to BTsdf, ' cannot eren this melt 
her i Then her heart b hardened indeed ! ' 
I walked moomfnUj to die cottage. The 
cheeifal aqiect of reriring nature jarred 
mpom mj depressed ^irits. 

The storm had spent its fiiry, falling in a 
defaige of rain, die drops of which hong 
from erery spray and leaf, and frcnn every 
stalk of the long grass, and shone gaily 
like a thousand brilliants in the bright rays 
of the son, which was just arisen above the 
horixon. I breathed a secret prayer to the 
Most High as I walked along ; entreating 
him to dispel, in like manner, the darkness 
which had so long hong over the soul of 
Mary ; and even after this last fearful storm 
of agony to let the Sun of Righteousness 
arise upon her, with healing in his wings. 




CHAPTER Vir. 

A mother's sorrows. 

When we reached the cottage, we foand a 
new source of distress. The violence of the 
storm had at last awakened Hannah. She 
had sought instantly for her mother, and 
not finding her, had been overcome with 
alarm at so unusual an event. The first 
notion of the terrified girl was to go and 
seek her in a little wood near the cottage, 
which formed their accustomed walk, but 
having none to take care of her, and being, 
through the disturbance of her mind, far 
more incapable than usual, of providing for 
herself, she had gone out with n 
protection than that of her ordinary cottage 
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got far from homey when 
Iwr in its fiillest Tiolence, 
to her oonfiision, she lost 
■imijumI till momingy 
w ike waifiDe of the elements, 
«v«ipa««iei loo with t«Tor and dis- 
Ske hmi htem fiMmd in this state by 
lo his work at break of 
Air. wko had jmA broaght her in as we 
ike oottige. Hie sullen and frozen 
which Marr had hitherto maintained, 
me tzvmble £»- her reason, but her 
MHidvn DOW completelT dispelled this alarm. 
TW poor teniied girl flew at once to her 
moiihes', and clung to her in a sort of childish 
ainmr, Marr soothed, fondled, and soon 
jOMX^eiededl in calming her ; she took her to 
her room, and patting her to bed, prepared 
bei^f to join her innocent child, with the 
hope <if perfectly calming her mind, and 
rdsloring warmth to her exhausted body. 

It was not many hours before I again 
Tisited Mary. I found her in precisely the 
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same state ; calm, composed, with 
feeling shut up, as if she was hardened 
into stone, bj the visitationa of her Father's 
hand. Nothing ronsed her from this state, 
not even the recovery of her son's body, — 
Dor the committing it and her dead husband 
to one common grave. To her neighbours 
she scarcely ever spoke, and though always 
civil and attentive to myself, yet if was 
that cold attention, which came as near as 
possible to repelling all the intercourse 
into which I endeavoured to lead her. To 
Hannnah only, her heart seemed to open.. 
Every affection of her soul was now cen- 
tered upon her ; she was her only object ; 
for her she lived. If she woke, or rose, or 
eat, or slept, it was to lead Hannah to do 
the same. There appeared to be some 
secret and undefineable sympathy betweea 
tbem ; for though, to every one else, 
Hannah's dullness approached almost to 
idiotcy, yet with her mother, she appeared 
m quick in perception, and overflowing 
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with wijoyment. Her mind had perfectly 
recovered its ordinary calm ; but the effects 
of that awfnl night might be traced in her 
bodily health. It had not escaped the 
watchful care of her mother, that Hannah 
had frDin that time never ceased to cough: 
and other eyes could trace a paleness ta 
Hannah's cheek, and a hollowness in her 
eve, to which they had heretofore been 
strangers. 

These symptoms of decay her mother had 
not seen ; she hung over her tender flower 
with such an incessant gaze, that she 
marked not the gradual change which was 
passing upon it. It was not however very 
long before more threatening symptoms 
made their appearance, and forced them- 
selves upou her mother's notice. 

Hannah had always been a delicate child, 
and the infirmity of her mind had seclu- 
ded her from the exposure to sua and air, 
common with those in her station of life. 
There was therefore a delicacy in her com- 
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plexion which is very unusual in a peasants 
child. This made the ashy paleness which 
now overspread her features the more ob- 
■ervable, and threw also into stronger con- 
trast with it, the deep flush which mantled 
■over them every evening. Her sleep too, 
Vhich had always been as quiet and serene 
that of an iafant, began to be disturbed. 
It seemed as if the decay of her body was 
acting, in an extraordinary manner, upon 
her mind; it was beginning to obtain that, 
clearness to which it had been so long a 
stranger, but with which it was so soon to 
'he perfectly endued in the full light of its 
Creator's presence. Others, indeed, did not 
DOtice this, because her constitutional shy- 
ness and timidity seemed rather to increase. 
It was, perhaps, the first opening to the 
light, of the eye long- accustomed to dark- 
-ness, which gave every object around her 
Vo much power to injure its exquisite sen- 
sibility, Still her mother could not but 
trace in her a clearer exercise of reason 
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than aoy she had before observed. With 
this conviction, there came to the mind of 
Mary a new source of anxiety ; she could 
not hide from herself that she was not 
likely to see her daughter's feeble strength 
struggle long with the fatal attacks of con- 
sumption. The leaflets of her beloved plant 
had begun to droop, a slight shade had 
already passed upon its bright and beau- 
tiful flower, and she knew not how speedily 
the principle of vitality might be over- 
powered. The flame of life fluttered, she saw, 
with a fitful existence, and a single breath 
might extinguish its lambent light, 'And 
what,' said she, ' shall be her condition 
afterwards ? ' 

She was lost in these anxious thoughts 
one night, when sitting by the bed of her 
child, who had at last, after much restless- 
ness, sunk into a quiet sleep, while the heavy 
drops, which attested the deadly struggle 
which wasgoingon within, stood thickly upon 
her pale and almost transparent forehead. 
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Mary sunk npoo ber knees, aod for the 
first lime for years, poured forth an earnest 
supplication to the God of Mercy. ' Grant, 
O Lord, that this my beloved child, may be 
made fit for thy holy presence. May she 
be indeed washed in bis blood, who died 
for ber. May her faith in bim be true, ac- 
cording to the powers which thou bast 
given her. May she join tbat saint of 
thine who is gone before; and Oil! may 
her mother not be wanting; at that hour. 
Though she has wandered from thee so 
long, yet in mercy. Lord, restore her, and 
help her to lead her child in the right way.' 

It was her first earnest praver, for though 
she bad never given up the form of daily 
supplication, yet she had long been a stran- 
ger to its reality. A thick cloud had been 
drawn between ber and heaven i her hard- 
ened conscience, and her sins brooded over 
with remorse, instead of being viewed with 
humility and contrition, made her heaven 
over her brass, and the earth tbat was under j 
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her, iron. Commanion with God was i 
possible; and every stroke which he had 
given in love, every affliction which had 
heen sent to turn her, as they had failed of 
their intended purpose, had made her heart 
harder. But now the rock was smitten. 
The flow of holy affections rushed forth. 
That night was one much to be remembered 
by Mary, The first hurst of prayer bad 
been like the few large drops before the 
shower. The angels had rejoiced over the 
returning sinner ; she soon poured out her 
whole heart before her father in the deepest 
penitence and most earnest supplication. 

A message from Mary brought me to her 
cottage in the morning ; she could scarcely 
speak to me without tears; I soon disco- 
vered and blessed God sincerely for the 
change which had taken place in her ; it 
was like the bursting forth of suppressed 
existence after an arctic winter : it seemed 
almost too sudden to be true; the fresh 
and green verdure had so instantly followed 
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upon tlie bleakest desolation. Yet 
and real it was, for the Spirit of the Lordl 
had breathed oyer the waste places of heffi 
•oul, and the wilderness had began to blos- 
Bom as the garden of the Lord. She was 
mostdeepiyhumbted; 'Oh!' she would say, 
• how many years has my God borne with 
me I he has sought fruit, not for three, but 
for thirty years, and still has he found me , 
a cumberer of the ground; and even yetS 
will he receive me; even yet are the tendal 
mercies of my Saviour sufficient for me ; 
even yet can his blood cleanse me. How 
wonderful have been his dealings with me ; 
every correction seemed wasted upon me, 
many as they have been ; but now, blessed be 
liis name, I have not been afflicted in vain ; 
for by this last stroke have I been turned 
to him. It was a most instructive lesson 
to watch all the early promise of Mary's 
character even now fulfilled. It was before 
£ke some glorious prospect which was 
narred and clouded by a close and universal ' 
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mist; but now the cloud was melting away, 
and every feature of the landscape arraying 
itself in its true beauty and proportion. 
Her great anxiety was for the soul of her 
daughter. It was quite evident that she 
would not long be au iahabitant of this 
world. Her insidious complaint had made 
dreadful ravages in the frail tabernacle 
of the bod y; but still it seemed proportion- 
ably to clear and increase the powers of the 
immortal spirit. Nor was it a mere intel- 
lectual improvement. Mary's prayers and 
labours for her child, seemed indeed to be 
abundantly answered. She had taught her, 
when young, to accompany her night and 
morning in a short form of prayer, and 
increasing years had not led to the aban- 
donment of the custom. Hannah had still 
been used, with infantine simplicity and with 
scarcely more than infantine comprebensiou, 
to bow her knees together with her mother 
and repeat with her the words of suppli- 
cation. But now she laboured hard to lead 
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her on beyond the mere form. She would 
speak to her often of [leaven, and of tlie 
name of Jesus; and the iouoceat mind of 
her daughter seemed readily to receive her 
teaching. Scriptural converse was the key 
that unlocked the secret treasures of her 
soul. It was like the power of music over 
an irrational creature ; as its harmony was 
breathed over her soul, it seemed to us as 
if it reached her by some more immediate 
channel than her darkened understanding ; 
it was as if it had some secret affinity with 
something within her ; but soon it puri- 
fied her powers of comprehension. Though 
she knew little else, she had now learned to 
know the love of her Redeemer ; and with 
what evident earnestness did she unite in 
the prayers which we offered up, day after 
day, to the throne of grace. I could hardly 
lielp fancying oftentimes that the blessed 
'Tangels came and communed with her, who 
id known so little of earthly converse — 
she seemed to learn so much more than we 
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could teach her. Her decline was very 
gradual, aod her end was peace. The 
arms of her mother were round her when 
Hannah breathed her last i and the de- 
lighted spirit which had long been impri- 
soned in the flesh, and which had been so 
bound and pent in that it had known the 
weight of more than the ordinary burden 
of that depressing union, was set free from 
the alliance of earthly infirmity, and, with 
new powers and dilated energies, rejoiced 
in the presence of her God. 

Bitter was the pang to Mary when she 
resigned her last earthly treasure ; hut she 
had now learned not to " sorrow as one 
without hope : " — tears, indeed, dropped 
fast from her eyes as she turned away from 
the grave, a lonely sojourner upon the face 
of this populous earth. But she had learn- 
ed to bless the hand which had afflicted her. 
Often did she testify that indeed of very 
faithfulness her Lord had caused her to be 
troubled. There was not, she would say. 
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—there was not one stroke too much, — foti 
bot for that last, all the rest would haru 
been wasted on me. 

Her few remaining years aaw her ripen 
rapidly for that crown of glory which now 
she doubtless wears. Her spirit was deeply 
chastened by a£Qiction i — it was a school Id j 
^hich she had been long a learner; andtl 
fally could she sympathize with every la- 
bouring heart. Her state of mind was like 
a second spring, so sweetly did every Chris- 
tian grace blossom and bear fruit : — and as 
she drew nearer to the grave, joy itself was 
not wanting to her : it seemed as if the 
refreshing gales of heavenly consolation 
•were vouchsafed to animate and purify her 
Boul, even before she had anchored on the 
everlasting shore. Like the fainting sea- 
man who tastes upon the perfumed breeze 
the neighbourhood of the spicy shores, and 
is animated to renewed labours, she was 
hereby strengthened to hold on her course 
vith joy, waiting with composed ex pec- 
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titiGii Ibr Ae glad time of her departure 
kence. It came at last, — it found her 
watching, — it crowned her labours with 
ev^nlastin^ joj ; it fulfilled the brightest 
pcamiBe of her early years ; and, though 
pireceded by a long, and painfiil, and weary 
journey, it finally answered all her sainted 
Bodier's i^ayers, in the everlasting rest 
to which it conducted her. 
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T HAD scarcely returned from visiting; some 
sick people, when I was told that the 
overseer wanted to speak with me. ' Let , 
him come in. ' 

Mr. Johnson soon acquainted me with 
his business : ' As John Snow was walking 
along the shore this afternoon, near the 
black rocks, he saw something floating 
in the water, which he found to be the body 
of a man. With the help of some others, 
he removed it from the water, and it is now 
laid in the fisherman's hut. We have sent 
over to the Coroner, and the inquest is to , 
be held to-morrow evening.' 

By six o'clock the next evening I wa 
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the fisherman's hut : the Coroner was 
there, and the jury were just going to 
view the body. I did not go in with them, 
for there is something repugnant to my 
feelings, unless duty requires it, in thus 
examining in the presence of others, the 
tabernacle which the immortal spirit has 
forsaken. There is a sacredness about 
such remains, which breathes an awful 
stillness over the soul ; and the observa- 
tions of others, even when they are not 
triBing in themselves, seem discordantly to 
jar upon the mind at such a season. When 
the jury bad finished their examination of 
the body, and were gone into the next room 
to determine upon their verdict, I went 
alone into the chamber of the dead. It 
was of the meanest order, the cottage was 
in its best state but miserable ; and this 
was its worst part. The floor was unevenly 
paved with rough stones; the ceiling was 
low, and deeply coloured with the efTorls 
of the smoke of an occasional fire to curl 
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its reluctant way up a miserable chimney : 
ft torn net, a small keg or two, and a few 
wicker fish-baskets, with a broken chair, 
discarded from the better parts of thq 
cottage, formed its whole furniture. A 
doubtful light struggled through the clouded 
and patched window, and streamed with a 
melancholy ray full upon the board upon 
which lay the body of the drowned man. 
As I approached it, a shudder came across 
■jDC : oh ! it Is fearful work that death 
Les with the human body. I had seen 
^ath before, in the countenance of maay. 
J had seen it in the face of the young and 
the beautiful, who had fallen sweetly asleep 
in Jesus. I had seen it where middle age 
and maturity had been worn down by 
sickness, and where it seemed as if a quiet 
slumber had lulled for a while the sense of 
pain into forgetfulness. I had seen it, too, 
when strong disease had suddenly laid lo 
a frame of iron, and when the struggles 
had been hard, so that every feature bore 
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tesdmoDy to the fearful conflict, when the 
glazed eye would hardly remaia closed, 
and the teeth were set firmly together as 
ia the last cooTulsite agony. But I had 
oever seeo any instance in which death and 
decav had so marred the human coun- 
tenance. The body had evidently lain long 
in the water. It had sunk for a while to 
those silent depths which the storm that 
hurries over the surface of the wave 
scarcely disturbs. The face had rested 
upon the gravelly bottom, and here and 
there were the deep and purple impressions 
of the surface of the stones. There was 
still upon the features the look of the last 
struggle, that agony of impression which 
is printed upon the countenance by a sudden 
and violent death. 

As I looked at the dead man, imagination 
became busy in filling up the detail of that 
sorrowful picture, on the outlines of which 
my eye rested. The feeling of the man 
himself as he vainly struggled for life, ■ 
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off in a moment in the full height of youth 

and strength ; the first turbulent alarm, the 

awful despairing' realization of his fears, the 

glance of his agitated mind, backward 

through life, and forward info Eternity; the 

probable agony of the friends from whom be 

LT»a8 thus snatched ; a widowed mother per- 

, or a helpless wife, beings to whom be 

I everything; above all, anxious uncer- 

Vtain thoughts concerning the state of that 

ftfaimortat soul which had been thus hurried 

Ktnto the presence of its Judge ; all these 

things were passing rapidly through my 

, when I was called away from my 

RBsings, to receive the Coroner's report. 

mi A man unknown found drowned ; ' with a 

■Jfrsrrant for his interment in a place of 

^'[Aristian burial, was the Coroner's return. 

The next afternoon was fixed for the 

Ptime ; the preparations for the funeral were 

committed to the overseer ; and as it was 

thought that a clue to the name and abode 

, of the deceased had been discovered, a 
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message was dispatched to his supposed 
rrisDds to let them know where the body had 
been found. At seven o'clock on the even- 
ing' of the next day, a cart bearing the 
coflln of tbe unhappy man, appeared at the 
entrance of the church-yard. It was of the 
plainest construction, and there was on it 
no memorial of the name or age of bim 
«hose body it contained. It was followed 
by two persons, the overseer of the parish, 
and another man decently dressed, whose 
face was buried in a handkerchief: he ap- 
peared to be of rather advanced years, and 
of what had been a strong and manly frame. 
The deep heavings of his side, together 
with an occasional half-stifled sob, seem to 
bespeak the agony of deep aOliction with 
which he was wrestling. ' He is the father 
of the poor young man,' was the overseer's 
answer to a whispered question ; ' he has 
identified him by his watch and liner,' I 
endeavoured to speak a word of encour- 
agement to him, but the speechless s 
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' Ilis grief shewed that any interruptia 
irst full flow of sorrow, would b\ 
d aggravate its course. We moved 
towards the place prepared for his inter- 
ment ; it was dug in a remote quarter 
of the church-yard, where a few graves 
j^peared, unmarked by any stone i the spot 
'here, in a parish near an inhospitable coast, 
jreral bodies had been, from time to time, 
rterred, whose sole earthly memorial wa»' 
le mournful entry in the register, ' Man 
imknown, found drowned.' 
It was a painful aud awful scene. The 
ows of evening were closing round ua ; 
he wind was rising in fitful and stormy 
'iolence, — a few drops of rain fell from 
bne to time as the different clouds hurried 
; and the roar of the increasing 
aves at the distance of about a quarter 
t a mile, came upon the rising and falling 
!ze as they dashed against the rocky 
lore. Our scanty band, strangers all but, 
le, to the hopes, and fears, and memory 
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of the deceased, — and that one struggling 
with an imexpected and over -mastering 
sorrow, stood for a moment and leant over 
the open grave ; then the solemn words 
of the funeral service blended with the 
scene — those words of Christian hope and 
charity, which leave to the he art- searching 
God the right of judging of the secrets 
of the soul, and receive again into the 
keeping of the church that departed mem- 
ber whom she had sent forth from the font 
of Christian baptism, sprinkled with holy 
dew, and signed with the cross of her 
Redeemer, She receives bim again into 
her charge, hoping earnestly that when 
his Master and her own shall come to judg- 
ment, he may be found to have " led the 
rest of his life according to that beginning." 
The service closed — and as I turned from 
the grave I beckoned to the weeping fathi 
to speak with me. 

' What was your son's age ? ' 
'He was just thirty, Sir! he i 
onlv child.' 
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' Had yoa seea much of him of late ? * 
' Yes, Sir; I have seen him often.' 
' Have you known the state of his mind .' 
iKd it give you reason to hope that be was 
prepared for such an end ? ' 

A heavy sigh was at first my only answer ; 
and I was grieved to have asked a question 
-to which he could not reply without pain. 
* Sir,' he said in a moment, in a deep and 
nlmost whispered voice, ' Sir, he was my 
'^ild. Ofa, Sir! I never knew what sorrow 
Was before. I have left his mother heart- 
broken at home, and I am hurrying back 
to her:' and then, as though exhausted 
by the effort, his voice sunk into a sob in 
vhich bis very soul seemed breathed out. 

A few, a very few words I addressed to 
him, in parting from bim. In these I en- 
deavoured to fix upon his mind the impres- 
sion of seriousness which the scene and the 
service could hardly fail of having made upon 
him : I tried too to turn inward his hovering 
and excited feelings ; to lead bim more ear- 
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neatl}' than ever to seek for himself a persoaal 
interest in that Saviour who is to all who be- 
lieve in him " the resurrection and the life." 
It was, I think, five years afterwards 
that I was passing through the village of 
H . It was the place where the pa- 
rents of poor William Brown had lived. 
As I walked through the village doubtful 
where to begin my inqniries, I saw an 
elderly woman at the door of one of the 
neatest cottages : its latticed window was 
almost hidden beneath the roses and honey- 
suckle which grew in emulous luxuriance 
over it. The little plot of garden-ground 
before it was studded with every common 
flower of beauty and sweetness- There 
was something in the countenance of the 
woman which excited my immediate interest ; 
she was plainly, almost coarsely dressed, 
but every thing was perfectly clean and 
tidy in her appearance, and her face, 
which seemed as if it had been handsome 
in youth, wore, I thought, the impress ^ 
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sorrow, and yet of contenf ; her dress 
bespoke her to be a widow, and her whole 
appearance assured me at the first glance 
that she was one that was ' a widow indeed 
and desolate.' I got into conversation witlv 
her, and soon opened my inquiries. 

' Do yon know any thing of the family of 
a young man named Brown, who was lost 

off the coast of abont five years ago ? ' 

Indeed I do. Sir; ' she said with a sigh. 
Was he a relation of yours ! ' 
No, Sir ; ho was not, though perhaps 
fie might have been — poor William.' 

She ceased speaking, as if painful recol- 
ilections had been awakened in her mind by 
tile mention of his name. I perceived her 
difficulty, and turned the conversation to 
«(her matters. We weut into the cottage 
together, aad as I saw her wipe away tn 
which had burst from her eye, I spoke 
to her of the sorrow which had evidently 
been ber lot. I spoke to her of that gra- 
jsious Father who chasteneth those in whom 
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lie delighteth. Her's was do unnieaDuig 
assent to truths repeated to the callous and 
reluctant ear ; they spoke evidently' to her 
heart ; for raising her bead she said : — ' Oh, 
Sir ; indeed I can bless God for my suffer- 
ings : it has heen good for me that I hav^ 
been afflicted, for it has, I hope, brought 
me to love and serve my heavenly Father.' 

It seemed as if she no longer felt towards 
me as a stranger, for of her own accord she 
began : — 

' You asked me about William Brown, 
Sir ; it is a sad story — but God has beoi 
gracious in all that has come upon me. I 
can speak of it. Sir, to you, for you will 
feel with me in it. That little cottage 
which you see over the way was where hii 
parents always lived : they had some little 
money of their own which they had saved in 
early life, and with that they kept a cow, 
and with a little work done once or twice 
a-week by Brown, and a little washing 
and mending by bis wife, they lived v^y 
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domfortably. They were decent, quiet peo- ] 
pie, and every body respected them : they 
had but one child, William Brown, about 
whom you asked. He waa a quick, clever 
lad ; he was long' at the Sunday-school, and 
answered belter in church, and got more 
rewards, than any other boy in the parish. 
Bat it never appeared as if his heart was 
in the least atTected by what he learned, 
and he was soon known as the smartest 
lad in the village, and the fondest of a 
dance or a fair. His parents were too , 
proud of him to check him in his incli- 
nations, and whilst all said, how good- 
looking and good-natured William was ; 
they were too well pleased with such com^ 
mendations, to be anxious to train him up 
in the way that he should go, by fixing him 
to regular labour. 

* My poor Jane, sir, was about a year 
younger than William ; they had beea | 
much together when they were children, 
1 they became fond of each other as they ] 
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^ew up, till it was commoDly said in the 
vill^e, that we should live see them io 
a cottage of their own. But nbout five 
years ago, my dear girl was talcen wilh 
the fever, and during her long illness, she 
was often visited by the minister. She 
had always been a favourite of his in the 
Sunday- school. Many on anxious hour 
had I passed in thinking about her, and 
many a night, when I had seen her fo 
bed, had I sat up praying for her ; for 
though she learned readily all that she 
was set, and was as kind- tempered and 
as good a daughter as ever blessed a 
mother's love, yet I could not see that 
she felt as I wished, about fearing 
God. I was always afraid that her ac- 
quaintance with poor William kept her 
from thinking of these things — forj he was 
a sad careless lad. But now, the seed that 
had been so long without any signs of life 
began to spring up, grow, and promise an 
abundant harvest. When the fever left 
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I her, and she got strong again, I sadly 
[ feared that her serious thoughts would be 
r bll forgotten ; but I was mistaken, thank 

■ God for it. She was altogether different 

■ from what she had been before, not but 
*hat after awhile her spirits were as good 
as they had ever been ; but she loved 
prayer, and she loved her Bible, and Sun- 
day was a delight to her now, and she 

wras always thinking how she could do 
^V^ci's good. Before, if there was a party 
•"to be made for any pleasure, Jane was 
sure to be one, and she would think about 
it for days before ; but now she seemed to 
have no liking for such things. She would 
indeed do all that she could to please her 
companions; but what she now lilted better 
than anything else, was, to help those who 
were in any trouble, or show any act 
of kindness that was within her power to 
a sick or infirm neighbour. I could see 
plainly she was still very fond of William. 
One Sunday afternoon, he came and asked 
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ber to walk with him : she took her bonnet 
and went, and they were out together for 
some time. I saw, when the; came back, hj 
Jane's countenance, that they had been talk- 
ing upou some serious subject. She soon told 
me, that William had asked ber to become 
his wife- He had spoken (o his father and 
mother, and they promised to set him up in 
a little cottage, where, with his own work, 
they could do very well. She told him 
directly, how all her ways of thinking were 
changed since she was ill, and that she 
could never marry any one, if she did not 
believe that he would be a help to her on 
her way to heaven. " And you know, 
William, that is what I cannot think of 
you, for your head is full of nothing 
but such pleasures as I lived for once.' She 
seemed much happier now, as if some great 
weight had been taken from her mind ; but I 
could see well what a hard struggle it was 
for her, William would not give up his hopes, 
and for some time he seemed to become a 
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great deai more steady, in order to plea§Q J 
^r ; but it only lasted for a little while, an4 I 
tiiea wore away agaia. At last be said he I 
Voald leave the parish, and go into service. 
Be went away, and we heard that he was 
^yer than he had ever been. My dear 
tfune prayed for him many times, and 
legged me to pray for him too. But 
tbe next news of him that cante, was, 
that he had been drowned on a party of 
I^easare; and we were told that he 
1TBS not sober when it happened. Poor 
fane ! she never was the same tight-hearted 
venture again. She tried to prevent my 
knowing what she felt : but I could often 
•ee that she had been crying, when she was 
alone, and even when she sat with me 
«he would often turn away her head, be- 
cause her eyes were filling with tears. 
Then came the finding of his body ; 
his poor father came home almost heart* i 
broken from the funeral. He seemed nevev | 
to forget the words that he had heard i 
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the burial service ; and he said to me when 
we listened to them again together, oot lou^ 
afterwards, that he had never prayed to 
Jesus Christ in earoest, or thought seriously 
about him before. His mother, too, was 
altogether broken down with grief. Jane 
was quite a daughter to her ; and when the 
poor womau fell sick, Jane nursed her as if 
she had been her own mother. She prayed 
with her, and she read to her for hours to- 
gether. I shall never forget our minister 
coming to me and saying, " I have just been 
to see poor Dame Brown, but as I got to the 
door I heard a voice praying with lier, and I 
stopped to listen — ^it was your Jane : she 
was praying with her and for her, and I 
would not disturb them, but joined heartilv 
in all her petitions, for it seemed as if God 
was teaching her what to ask for." If 
pleased God, as we thought, to bless to the 
old woman her sorrows and her instructions : 
for I believe thev turned her heart indeed 
to Him. We followed her to the grave, 
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and her poor husband was not long after 
her. He died thankiDg God who had ao 
heavily afflicted him. 

' It was but a little while after his death 
that I began to notice that Jane coughed 
a great deal : she grew worse and worse, 
and soon took, for the most port, to her bed. 
Oh, Sir, it was a blessed thing to hear her 
pray of a night, when she thought I was 
asleep. How she would pray for her own 
soul ; andfor me, that I might be supported 
when she was gone, and I was left alone in 
the world, a poor childless widow. She 
lingered on all through the winter ; and it 
seemed as if the Holy Spirit of God were 
making her soul every day something fitter 
for death and for Heaven ; bnt for her body 
it was like a withering flower, which 
drooped and sickened more and more, in 
spite of ol 1 our care and nursing. 

' When the weather got warmer, she grew 
all at once weaker. There was a rose she 
had watched through the early spring. 
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I gtt •■« hnA that showed for 
I mai to Be at she sat In that 
; I A^ not Bve lo see that 
t^ apaa ; bat I ^d see brighter thio^ 
^MlUawwldeaB shev; for "He is faith- 
fid' ■ whiH I have tmsted ; and He who 
«aa la gtaooas la Be when I never 
thaaght of hna, and tai^fat ne to love and 
tiMt ta HIb, He will not now forsake me.' 
' It was obIt the next day »fae was taken 
fnB Ba, I was sittini: bv her bed-side, and 
ber ^aor tUn hand was in mine — it was wom 
smUt thin bj pain and saffering — she turned 
ker £ice ronod to me, and her eves brighl- 
eaed as if she saw something which was 
hidden from me. I felt as if an angel must 
be in the room thoogh I did not see him. 
And so no donbt there was ; one, who was 
to carry the spirit of my dear girl to her 
Father's house. ' Mother,' she said, ' Uo- 
ther, good bye; the tx>rd is calling me. 
He will protect yoa when you are left 
alone, and you will not be long after me, 
and then we shall all meet again, not to be 
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parted any more : there will be fatber and 
little Anne, too. Above all, there will be I 
that dear Saviour who died for us.' She i 
grew very faint here ; and her eyes almost I 
closed ; but she opened them once more, 
and turning them again on me she said, 
with the countenance almost of an angel — 
' Mother, do not weep, I am happy, I am ao 
happy : the Lord hath pardoned my iniqui- 
ties for Christ's sake ; he is my God.' 
Her eyes were still fixed on me — her lips 
moved, but voice was gone — and soonshefell 
asleep in Jesus, as quietly as I had many 
times watched her fall asleep in her cradle. 

It was a sore parting to me ; but I shall 
not be long behind her, and I have a good 
hope throngh grace that we sboll meet 
again, where I shall never have to watch 
my poor child growing paler and paler; 
where she shall never know sorrow, but 
shall dwell before the throne for ever. 

I left this good old woman with a sad- 
, dened but thankful heart. I visited the 
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ehnrcbr-iEanir mai linfted uriA a deep iota*' 
est at Ae spot wb«e car am J^fmmg and so 
iorelT Isir; b«i she is si* theve; she is 
e T9ty, aaleedU ia ^he bodhr — but 
i» with CTInst, which is fiv better. 
Tk Lnrd hod chasteaed her because he 
hned her; she hhMBOBed caify; her firuit 
was liiie; aad Ae was leceired into the 
J€ff of her liord. A sagle stone marks, 
wiA asfireteadb^ siaiplintj, the spot 
where Jaae was kid. It is still die cus- 
tom for those who had lored her on earth, 
and been hnr constant companions, to deck 
her graye with the flowers she h>Ted, on the 
anmTersary of her death ; and it is a plea- 
sant band that is diere gathered of the 
young and artless daughters of the village, 
and then they tell of her sweetness and kind- 
ness, — of her sorrowful love and of her 
happy death. May her memory be like an 
angel's presence in the midst of them — 
sweetly infusing into their souls her own 
high desires and holy purposes. 
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Self-ragre for breach of gradom law8» 
Hie worm of conscience which still gnaws 
Confosion, terror, trembling, shame. 
And fierce self-blame — 
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lo was that stranger in the Grang'e J 
this momiog, Roger?' was the ques- 
tion with which, many years ago, I inquired 
of my clerk, concerning one whose marked J 
sUeution at public worship had attracted j 
my especial notice. 

She is a Mrs. St. John, Sir, who c 
into the parish last week, and has taken the 
little Grange House. She seems to be a 
nice quiet lady, but nobody knows much 
about ber ; indeed no one can tell where she 
comes from, or what brought her to settle 
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here ; aeither of her servants can say raucb 
of her, for they have only lived six months 
with her, and then she was staying in a hired 
house at Brig-hton, where she knew nobody. 
She is very fond of being alone, they say, 
and seems a very low-spirited woman.' 

There was but little information to be 
gleaned from this account. The few posi- 
tive facts which it disclosed, were probably 
coloured, perhaps invented, by that universal 
love of the marvellous which in a remote vil- 
lage like our's is obliged to seize eagerly upon 
all the scanty materials which can be found to 
satisfy its craving appetite. I received them 
therefore with considerable allowance. 

A visit which I made at the Grange in 
the courseof the next week, according to my 
universal custom with new settlers in the 
parish, did not supply me with much more 
information concerning Mrs. St. John. She 
appeared to be about thirty-five, and was, 
in fact, as I found afterwards, only a few 
years older. Her manners were quiet and 
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; pleasing, marked, however, with a decided'1 
peculiarity, although it was very difficult tol 
what it consisted. It had more thai 

l-appearance of constrained quietness than any 

Pthing else, as if she was continually tempted 
to restlessness, and prevented it by con- 
tinual self-restraint. Elegance and even 
expence appeared in the furniture of her 
little cottage, and every thing around her 

I'leemed to mark that she was iu alHuent 
ircumstances ; the choice of situation she 
Vittributed to admiration of its tjuietness and 
wauty, which she had noticed in passing 

VHirough it accidentally during the preceding 



After a few weeks, the curiosity of the I 
illage took a fresh direction. The new I 
comer had gradually assnmed her place in I 
our society, and she was left to the retire- 1 
ment which she desired, without exciting J 
attention or remark. Mrs. St. John 
constantly at church ; she was always ready- 1 
a assist with her purse, our local benevolent C 
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institutions, and was, upon the whole, uni- 
Tersaily regarded as a very estimable person . 
She continned to mix very little in the 
small village circle. The same constitn- 
tional or acquired shyness which led her to 
avoid all intercourse with the higher ranks 
of our society, prevented also her personal 
attention to the wants of the poor. But 
she bad a heart ready to enter into their 
sorrows, and a hand to minister to their 
necessities, though her servants or others 
were always employed as her almoners. 
There was something about her which cre- 
ated in me much interest on her behalf, in 
spite of the repulsive obscurity in which she 
wished to conceal herself from view. She 
had scarcely ever spoken to me without evi- 
dent constraint. The only instance, indeed, 
of such apparent openness, which I could 
remember, was once when our conversation 
turned naturally upon the scenery of the 
north of England. She was well -acquainted 
with it, and spoke of it with a warmth and 
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animation which t had never before known I 
her countenaDce or manner display. Sbo 1 
paid, however, io all appearance, the penalty j 
even for this transient flash. For she su 
denly seemed to sink into thoiighia of I 
exceeding painfulness ; and her manner be- ] 
trayed openly a degree of agitation to which, 
as much as to pleasurable emotion, it had | 
always been a stranger. Tt was, I tbougbtt 
an opportunity of leading her to what might ' 
prove useful confidence. The expression 
of her feelings was too plain not to be 
larked, and I endeavoured to induce her 
speak of its cause. But it was in vain. ' 
She bad mentioned to no one the existence i 
of a single relative ; and the postman i 
declared that he bad never brought her a 
letter ; and now when I hoped to have 
found out whether it was family affliction, 
or still more personal sufferings, which bad 
deeply into the springs of her 
it, with the view of leading her from her ' 
ief to its remedy, she contrived to parry ' 
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every attempt tvhich I made to draw lier 
into conversation. 

Matters continued in this train for many 
months. It was quite evident that there 
was something peculiar in her circumstances, 
which coloured her whole life, but which 
she had no inclination to impart to others ; 
and I a^reatl; feared that this predominant 
iiiHuence, which seemed to tyrannize over 
her soul, was shutting out from it the heal- 
ing and refreshing power of the Gospel of 
the graceof God. TLerewas, indeed, always 
in ber the same marked attention at the 
time of public worship as there had been 
when she first attracted mj notice ; but it 
was nn attention which seemed altogether 
uncombined with feeling; she listened to 
the truths of God's word, as though they 
were interesting facts with which she had 
no coDceru whatever. She was like the 
spectator of some curious sight ; not like one 
whose own happiness, and even existence, 
were involved in a fearful struggle passing 
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before her eyes. Though she always left 
the church before the celebratioD of the 
Ijord's supper, yet it was not with the care- 
less mien of one utterly unconcerned about 
religion, but with the apparent reverence of 
a stranger for the imposing rites of some 
foreign faith. 

She had been almost a year amongst 
lis when she took her usual seat in church 
on the morning of Ash- Wednesday. She 
joined with her ordinary propriety in 
the service of the day; but as I looked 
round the congregation towards the con- 
clusion of the general address in the Com- 
mination Service, I perceived that she was 
not in her usual place or posture. In the 
spot where she sat I could observe what 
passed in her countenance, though she was 
concealed from the eyes of others by the 
curtained sides of the pew. The forced calm- 
ness of her features was gone ; — an agony 
of expression was settled upon them. She 
aed scarcely able to breathe, whil 
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her eyes rivetted upon the prayer-book, she 
followed the service as it proceeded. At 
length the words of hope and promise 
reached her. The offer of pardoo — so full, 
so free, so universal— sounded in her ear. 
For an instant she seemed to lay hold upon 
it. The deep ag'ony of her countenance 
melted into an expression of softened an- 
guish. She again breathed ; and tears burst 
forth and fell upon the open book. This 
was but for a moment, and then their source 
appeared to be suddenly dried up, and her 
former countenance of motionless grief 
succeeded. Once, duringlhe prayers which 
followed, it seemed that hope was again 
mingled with the bitterness of sorrow ; her 
hands were clasped together as if they would 
wring each other asunder ; and one audible 
sob mingled with the prayers and confessions 
of the people of the Lord. 

During the whole of my sermon her 
attention was of a very different kind from 
that which she had ever before displays 
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The declarations of God's word fell no 

longer like the rain upon the face of the 

hard rock, covering its surface, but never 

penetratia^ iato its substance. They were 

I like the big drops of the summer shower, 

■ which the thirsty earth drinks in, and for 

I which she sends up to heaven, in a thousand 

I diflerent ways, the gratefal incense of her 

(tiiank fulness. 

The sermon was naturally drawn from the 
Piervice of the day. The guilt of sId in 
God's sight, as measured by the standard 
of perfect holiness; that awful scrutiny 
which sees acts in the secret thought — 
effects in their designs — murder in the 
heart of hatred — this was first insisted on : 
(he certainty of that punishment which 
haiigH over the head of sinners — the fear- 
fulness of its delay, which, like the still 
pause before the peal of thunder, only gives 
promise of its awfalness : the case of a sin- 
ner who stitles the voice of conscience : and 
, 80 accustoms his deafened ear to hear un- 
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moved the tenan of God's fanr — ^diese things 
woe n.^ii til. Mini as tkej areset fordi in Holy 
WnL, Jbid tbcB waedwdt iqMMi, the gra- 
WQB pcwBiae of the gospel — the nniTenal 
caQ tD repoitiBce — the general offer of 
panfam to every sbuer — &e pnmiise of the 
Spirit 1» faceathe fire^ life OTer the withered 
soot — to opcB Ae naiagi of hcdy affectioD, 
which the drovght of sin had closed — ^to 
anseal the fijvntains of kyre — to clothe again 
witk Teraal hemvtj the dry and leafless wil- 
derness — Aese things were brought home to 
the cooscieiices of those who were present, in 
the Terr words of Holy Scripture — all were 
invited and nrged to accept of these offers, 
— to increase the angels' joy — ^to turn unto 
the liord and fire. Many appeared to be 
affected by the representations made of the 
mercy of the SaYiour ; hut they seemed to 
reach no heart so powerfully as that of Mrs. 
St. John. That she felt most deeply, was 
perfectly certain, though it was difficult to 
determine exactly what was passing in her 
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mind. She left the church as usual, and no 
one but myself had been able to observe that 
she had felt anything uncommon, whilst 
within its walls. In the afternoon she was 
absent from her accustomed place; but I 
trusted that I should be able before long to 
avail myself of some opportunity of inter- 
course, to assist her trembling steps in 
treading the difficult path of long-deferred 
repentance. 



CHAPTER II. 



* How sweet in that daik hour to fidl 
On bosoms waiting to receive 

Our sighs, and gently whisper all ! 
Thej love us — will not God forgive t * 



I HAD intended to take an early opportu- 
nity of calling upon Mrs. St. John. Before, 
however, I had time to put my intention 
into effect, I received a note from herself, 
requesting me to call and see her. I lost 
no time in acceding to her wish. As I 
walked along the fields^ through which lay 
my nearest road to her house, I lifted up my 
heart in prayer to our heavenly Father, 
asking for wisdom to direct, and grace to 
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I Btrengthen me for speaking aright to her 
who required my aid. I was soon with her, 
and was at first astonished at the calmuess 
and self-possession with which she began to 
speak to me abont herself; but this had 
become as a second nature to her, and her 
manner at all times exhibited but little trace 
of the deep spring of feeliag which was 
often-times in full action within her heart. 

' You will excuse, Sir,' she began, ' tJie 
liberty which I have taken in req^uesting 
this visit from you. I know that you will 
excuse it, although I am almost a stranger 
to you, and have no rightful claim upon 
your sympathy or advice.' 

I was not slow in assuring her of mj 
anxious wish to be in any way useful to her. 
I ' I sincerely thank you. Sir, for this kind- 
I ness,' she continued, ' but even now I 
•carcely know how to begin speaking uf that 
tale of sin and misery which I must open to 
you, before you can encourage or advise 
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It was not very easy to see how best to 
lead her on to speak of that which, whilst 
her heart wished it uttered, her lips knew 
not how to pronounce. I said, however, 
what I could — and she went on. 

' How strange it seems, that without 
knowing anything of those dark secrets of 
which my heart is full, yon should hare 
spoken so much yesterday, which exactly 
came home to my case.' 

' Herein,' I answered her, ' is the power 
of God's word, which is likened to a two 
edged sword, because it thus searches the 
conscience, and lays it bare before God.' 

' Indeed it has laid mine bare. I con 
scarcely believe myaelf to be the same per- 
son that I was yesterday. My existence is 
different. What I could look at coldly then, 
seems now utterly to appal me. I am now 
longing to speak to you of that, which 
death would not then have wrung from me.' 

' God be praised, my dear Madam, if he 
has led you from a state of carelessness 
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ibout your soul, to desire its salvatio 
I earnestly.' 

' Oh ! I will praise him ; even now I J 
could praise him, if he were to enahle me to I 
repeat indeed ; but, Sir, there is such a I 
thing as despair. There is that iron cage, 
of which you spoke yesterday, wherein a 
convinced sinner may be held by God's jus- 
tice to see those sins of which he cannot 
repent: to shudder before that hell, from 
which there is no power to fly.' 

She spoke all this with such perfect calm- 
ness of manner, that a stranger could 
Vffcarcely have believed her words to come 
n her heart. But I read in this absence 
turbulent emotion, that these drops of 
bitterness were in truth wrung from her very 
tart'score. 'Thestateofdesperation', Isaid, 
:*iB indeed one of the most unknown horror; 
|fcnt your desire to confess your sins to God, 
whatevertheyhavebeen, is ahopeful sign that 
iving you the spirit of penitence ; and 
iring you with the visions of his wrath.' 
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' Indeed I do desire to be enabled to 
repent, but cao there be hope forme! I 
have wrestled with convictions ; I have 
stified conscience ; I have hidden my sin ; 
and all the while I have gone on listening 
to the word of God' — if that can be called 
listening, which has been in troth bending 
to it a deafened ear.' 

' These are indeed great sins, but if God 
has given you grace to see their guilt, there 
is nothing in them to shut you out from 
receiving pardon. " The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanselb us from all sin." ' 

' Yes, I caught at those words yesterday, 
but can there be pardon for my sins ? You 
do not know to what a sinner you are 
speaking.' 

' She was pardoned "out of whom went 
seven devils." How then should any 
despair who desire to turn to Christ ? ' 

' Yes,' she resumed, ' but her sins were 
committed before she had known Christ ; 
they were not the offences of a baptized 
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member of the Church of Jesus ; and yet ' 
her sin was less than mine has been.' 

She paused for a moment, but before I 
could a^ain turn her eyes to the sacrifice 
offered for sin, she said : ' Sir, I must tell 
^u all, before I can find comfort from what 
yOQ say ; the dark thought still rises iu my 
mind — he would not speak to me thus if he 
IcDev all ; he deals with me as with a com- 

<n offender. Hard as it is to debase 
iayself so low before any fellow- creature, 
I feel that I can hare no peace till it is 
done. May I speak freely to you ? ' 

' Undoubtedly you may, if yon judge it 
.to be needful for your comfort ; though it is 
not necessary for your salvation.' 
. ' But what, sir, if my sins should subject 
ne to the punishment of human laws :, may 
I still confess theoi to you, or will you 
refuse to hear them ? ' 

This was rather a startling question ; it 
had never occurred to me that I might be 
placed in such a painful situation by know- 
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ing what she wished to say to me. Its 
disclosure might be requisite to prevent 
fotnre evil, and justice might therefore re- 
quire that I should insist upon her sin beiog 
no longer concealed. 

After a moment's silence I endeavoured 
to explain this to her, and added, ' that she 
might confess all which burdened her con- 
science fully to her God. That He did not 
of necessity require confesMon to man, ex- 
cept where right was injured by our silence.' 

' That is what I feared,' she replied 
calmly, ' you will not let me tell you my 
crimes ; you will leave me to despair.' 

' No, Mrs. St. John, that I will not do ; 
as I said before, if you judge it absolutely 
needful to your peace, that you should tell 
me the exact circumstances of that sin with 
which your conscience is burdened, I am 
ready to listen to you ; but I would have 
you act herein upon the calmest and most 
deliberate judgment.' 

' I have thought over it, it is no hasty 
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tesolafion ; no easy determmation, it t 
a perfect rending of my heart before I ooald 
resolve to do it.' 

Once more I told her that she miglit 
speak to me without fear ; but wishing her 
to act only upon the most settled determi- 
nation, I left her for that day, promising 
to resume our conversation on the morrow, 
and only urging her before I went, to pray 
earnestly for grace to enable her to lay hold 
firmly of the sure promise of forgiveness 
made to all penitent sinners by Jesus Christi 
The next day I found her awaiting my 
sairival. There was the same calmness, and 
Ae same hidden energy of feeling in her 
whole manner. It was some time before 
our conversation assumed any thing of a 
settled tone ; and even then it was with 
many interruptions that she imparted to me 
the story of her life. The sum of her ac- 
count shall be thrown together in the next 

lapter. 




I WAS bom in d>e torn of , of which my 

fatber ns »t that time the Rector. He 
died vliilst I was very yoDDg, teaTing jnst 
snfficient pn^rtv to proTide for the widow 
who siuriTed him, and the daughter who 
had lost a father's care. My mother moved 

Irom the town of , and settled at C , 

where a brother of my father's practised as 
an eminent surgeon. My mother did not 
surt'ive her husband many years ; and I was 
still a mere girl when I was transferred 
by her death to my uncle's care. He w as a 
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kiDd, indalgent man, aod full of aflTection 
towards me ; but having never married, or 
known any thing of female society, he was 
not the most fit guardian for his orphan 
niece. No expence was spared in my edu- 
cation; aud as I readily acquired accom- 
plishments, I found many to admire and 
flatter my early talents. I grew up from 
being a spoiled child, into an undisciplined 
maturity. At this time a young man who was 
the son of an old friend of my uncle's, came 
to pay him a visit. We were naturally 
thrown together, and an attachment was 
soon formed between us. It was not long 
before it was declared ; and as there were no 
impediments in the way, our approaching 
marriage was soon acknowledged. He had 
a small fortune in the north of England, and 
with my father's property, and my expecta- 
tions from my uncle, it was in all respects a 
soitable alliance. It was determined that 
it should take place in about three months ; 
as my intended husband had to pay a visit 
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losoBe near relations, and arrange some 
fimulT bosD^ss !□ the nortli before his raai- 
ri^;e, be leA me with maDv vows of conti- 
and I believe with sincere 
For a time his letters conti- 
med to brealbe the same langoage — then 
they grew colder, and at length they were 
entirelT intermitted. At first when tbey 
ceased, I concluded that he was ahout im- 
mediately Id return, and wished to sorprise 
me with his unexpected arrival. In time 
however I could do longer cherish this hope, 
1 began to entertain the gloomiest appre- 
keosions of his altered or estranged affec- 
tioDs. Yet when I looked at the locket 
which he had given me when we parted, or 
read over the letters which he had written 
when he had first left me, I knew not how 
to listen to these apprehensions. My uncle 
bad grown very infirm and unobservant of 
late, and had resigned most of his business 
into the hands of a yonng apprentice, who 
before my engagement had long annoyed 
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me with his secret addresses. My altered 
Hpirits were however at last ooticed by my 
tiiide ; and having made out the cause of 
trouble, he was about to write to the 
Eg man, aud bring him to some explana- 
. Just at this time, as I took up the 
paper to read to him after dinner, my eye 
glanced in the list of marriages upon the 
name of my faithless lover, as united to a 
young lady of the north, who was designated 
as a considerable heiress. The paper dropt 
from my hands, and I fell back iu my chair, 
.Umost fainting. My uncle soon learnt the 
'whole, and did wiiat he could to comfort 
was most deeply wounded. My 
affections had been entirely iixed upon my 
intended husband — they therefore had been 
sorely lacerated— my vanity too was grie- 
vously offended. I had never been used to 
contradiction or disappointment, and could 
iarcely brook (he most trifling opposition 1 
my wishes. By this neglect and sorrow ] 
was almost maddened. I knew not what ] 
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I did ; and in a fit of rage and anger against 
him vbo had deserted me, I consented to 
elope from my uncle's house with his ap- 
prentice. We were secretly married, and 
repaired to a neighbouring town, whence we 
purposed shortly returning to seek a recon- 
ciliation with my uncle. This purpose had 
not been executed, when the news reached 
us that he had suddenly died in a fit. He 
had left me his sole heir, and it was neces- 
sary that we should immediately return 
to his house. With what a heavy heart 
did I re-enter it. How bitterly did I 
accuse myself, of having caused perhaps 
bis death, by my unkind and foolish deser- 
tion of his house. How miserable was I, 
in the prospect of the portion which I had 
chosen, wedded to a man whom I had never 
loved, but whom I had married in a fit of 
anger against another. Ashamed of myself, 
of my husband, and of my conduct, I 
scarcely knew what to do. This state of 
feeling was not very likely to make my 
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married life happy. My husband was a 
coarse-minded, uneducated person, with a 
degree of affection for me, but much more 
for my fortune, which he found entirely in 
his own power. He could not bear with my 
waywardness of temper, and evident con- 
tempt of his maimers. Differences soon 
arose between us ; they grew up into quar- 
rels, and from these be^an a settled feeling 
of disgust within me, against him whom I 
had wilfully chosen as the partner of my 

life. We had left the town of C 

immediately after concluding my uncle's 
affairs ; for I could not bear to continue ia 
a place where my misfortunes and my folliei 
were in every one's mouth. In the distant 
part of the country where we had settled, 
we were both of us altogether unknown, 
My husband's manners were not such as 
would naturally entitle us to the attention 
of the gentry iu the town where we were 
now established, and therefore, iu spite of 
I our comparative we^ilth, we were thrown 
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gisie of j otic Cj than that 
«nd to ooeapy. This 
iTBad, and made me 
peefvish towards him, 
I c faigul , wkat was in finct the 
finait af wk awm firihr. Tk natoral conse- 
qneaoe af Ab was, tkat my company be- 

distastrfnl to him. 
within himself, and 
Win^ tkas pierented from sedung for do- 
mestic coBirfbrt, he was naturally led to find 
his pleasures in the company of those whom 
he coold command as associates. These 
were yoong men of his own age, and of 
similar habits ; attorneys' clerks, yonng sur- 
geons, or the underlings of some of the 
great mercantile houses. With them he 
was a person of the utmost importance. 
His command of money gave him great 
weight with them, because it put unnum- 
bered gratifications within their reach. He 
was flattered and followed by all ; and 
moulded by the cleverest amongst them to 
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j their own purposes. The vulg^rilv of faic 
inind, soon eaabled them to gain a strong 

f influence over him. He waa their compan- 
iou at the race course, at billiiirds, at the 
tavern, and by degrees, in all the low abodes 
of debauchery. I had fallen meanwhile 

. into sullen indifTerence as to whatever he 
His manners, his company, bis ex- 

Icesses, all filled me with unspeakable dis- 

l^st, but I never attempted to reclaim hira 
rom them. At times I would break forth 
bdeed into violent abuse or cuttiog re- 
roaches, but for the most part, I merely 

Flnanifested towards bim silent contempt and 
settled hatred. My heart 1 felt was getting 
every day colder and harder. I hated my 
husband, and gvery one around mt ; I even 
hated myself; nor did I ever endeavour for 
a moment to rouse myself from this misera- 
ble condition. We had now been settled for 
five or six years in our new neighbourhood, 
and every month which passed, degraded 
mv husband's character still lower. Ue v 




■■ the town. He 
«tA in mj presence, 
c cnttiiig' reproaches, 
id was conti- 
e n a state of tbe most 
(■■tiete ami hnOi inioxkation. This 
■a^ 9t fife had fKOBedeA to such a pttcb, 
Am Kb herith was scriooslT impaired, RDd 
lhc jai|i — whoattetkded bim, threatened him 
with aa attack of apoplexT. as the probable 
. nsakaf a irwriawfr** in it. He returned 
: m pause, to hU former 
a as be was able to leave the 
I had reached so miserable a state 
«f aiad, that I felt perfectly careless of ani; 
ttjm g which hefel him. It would not hare 
e pleasure, but neither vould it in the 
1 me, had fae fallen a victim 
Bperaoce, or perished in a drnnken 
bioit ; and as to the probability of his extra- 
va^ace redncine ns to poverty, this I rather 
desired than not. because I thought that when 
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deserted by his suDshiue friends, he would 
at last feel my reproaches. Such was the 
course of our lives, when the post broug'ht 
me one day a letter, which at ooce roused 
me from that malignant apathy into which 
I had by degrees subsided. It was from 
the only sister of him who had been in- 
tended for my husband. It had followed roe 
from the town of C , to whict she had di- 
rected it. So complete had been the inter- 
ruption of all intercourse between us, that I 
had never heard his name mentioned since 
our correspondence ceased, nor did he even 
know of my marriage. The object of the 
letter was to tell me that her brother, after 
an unhappy marriage of six years, had lost 
his wife ; that during the whole of her life, 
he had never for a moment forgotten me : 
that I had always possessed his aSectioufli 
even when he was cunningly inveigled into 
a marriage with another ; that if I was still 
unmarried, and could forgive the past, he 
I JOight yet be happy, and would wait only 
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for my permission to write or hasten tort 
The whole was so simply, and yet earnestly 
told by his sister, that I could not doubt its 
truth ; yet with what madDess did it fill tny 
soul ; my affections, which had never since 
my marriage found anything on which to fix, 
fastened instantly ag'ain upon their former ob- 
ject. My pride was gone, and I would have 
given worlds to be able at once to write to 
him, to assure him of his entire forgiveness, 
and bid him hasten to me ; and ' alt this hap- 
piness,' I said to myself, ' which was still in 
store for me, all this I have wilfully cast 
from me, to gratify my anger. Oh, fear- 
fully have I been punished for the grief of 
heart which I caused my uncle.' I could 
write no answer to the letter which I had 
received. I vainly raged, and dashed 
myself against the bars, with which my 
own free choice had environed me. My 
hatred to my husband became more intense 
than ever. He was not merely my disgrace, 
my torment, and my punishment ; 
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appeared to be the only obstacle which 
stood between me and happiness. I knew 
not how impossible it was for outward cir- 
cumstances to confer peace upon me, whilst 
my heart was full of all evil passions. Such, 
therefore, was my feeling, and my hatred of 
my husband was proportion ably increased ; 
still I had never vet been tempted to any 
speciGc crime against him ; my heart was not 
sufficiently saturated with hate ; it was not 
fully ripe for the temptations which after- 
wards assailed me. It was not very lon^ 
before I received a second letter from the 
same quarter ^ its tenor was precisely the 
same. If pressed me with even more ear- 
nestness than before for a favourable answer. 
It described the anxiety of her brother's , 
mind ; the restless interchange of faint hope 
and gloomy depression ; and begged me, 
whatever was my decision, to concede at least 
so much to former affection, as to write ta 
him myself, and acquaint him with my 
K^lings. This letter almost unsettled my 
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reason ; for although I had even then t 
quired that perfectly calm exterior which 
you cannot but have noticed ; and which 
sprung at first from sullen pride and bitter 
hatred ; yet the convulsions of my heart 
which were concealed beneath this iron mask 
were truly terrific. I began at length to 
write ; I poured forth bitter reproaches 
against his unfaithfulness ; I painted nty hope- 
less misery, and spoke of him as its cause ; at 
first this vent of its rage seemed to allay the 
irritation of my soul- but then my afiection 
towards him made me as passionately destroy 
the letter. I had been writing again — had 
confessed my affection — and told him of my 
misery, — and again I had destroyed this 
letter too, and was sitting in speechless 
anguish, seeing no winding, no doubling, by 
which I might haply escape from the de- 
structive toils in which I had involved 
myself, when my husband was brought 
home from one of his carousals in a state 
of brutal intoxication. My first impression 
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whei 



[ saw him. 



, that he had lost hii 1 



life ia some drunken frolic, and my first 
feeling was one of joy, of satisfied hatred, 
of unexpected deliverance. But in a mo- 
ment I was undeceived, and again every 
other feeling was swallowed up in sensations 
of unutterable loathing and disgust. Then 
it was, when ray heart was ripe for it, by 
harbouring and gloating on its malignant 
tssioQS, that the tempter first suggested to 
e darker thoughts than any in which I had 
(fet indulged. Then it was that it was just 
[Dted to me, that a way of escape did lie 
»en to me; that his death would set me 
free ; that his habits of life made his death 
possible, nay, probable ; and there were 
other yet more deadly thoughts following 
up these which were just sketched before 
ray eyes. Oh, had I then wrestled with 
the evil one : oh, had I offered up one 
for deliverance ; oh, had I once 
for grace, from what a load of re- 
Lembered sin might my soul still be free. 
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had beat su c c earfu t — and I was happy ! I 

started from mj restless slambers to that 

aickening realitj of woe, which after 
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The daj was a daj of misery — after a 

scene of bitto* reproach on my side, and 

blasphemous passion on his, my husband 

left me to rejoin his disscdnte companions. 

He had a particular engagranent to spend 

the day with them, and he went to renew 

tli6 excesses which had disgusted me so 
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deeply the night before. When he had left 
me alone, the temptatioDS of the evil one 
l>ecame darker and more abundant. I let 
my mind dwell upon what he suggested as a 
possibility — my wrongs were remembered — 
his utterly depraved character, which was 
hardening every day — our almost exhausted 
resources. I pondered over these things 
with the bitterest feelings of remorse and 
hatred, until I was prepared for any wick- 
edness. I was upon the tempter's ground ; 
how could I but fall his prey. The sng- 

itions of evil were poured into my mind ; 

violent were they, that I fancied I could 
almost hear an audible voice say, ' Poisod i 
him — poison him !' It is strange, even to>l 
myself, that I did not start with horror from n 
the suggestion^but instead of doing so, I 
indulged it, and soon I was actually over- 
come. In the cupboard in my husband's 
room, was a small parcel of arsenic, which 
bad loug lain there unnoticed. I took it, 
and impregnated with it some cakes, of i 
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vfakk m^ hosbaod was veiy fond. 
maaei e\ea that very night to leave tlem 
m kis way; accordingly in the evening, I 
fdaced them on the table in the dining-room, 
learing the vine by them, and went up 
stairs to wait for his return. At last, I 
thoogbt 1 beard him come, and for the first 
time I realized what I had done ; the street 
door opened, I thought that it was too 
late to attempt to remove them, and I sat 
in a perfect agony of alarm. In a few 
minates all was quiet, and this convinced 
me that it was a slranger^s call. Thank' 
ful for this deliverance, I sprung up, 
and as soon as the servant was gone 
down stairs, rushed into the room to se- 
cure and destroy the instruments of evil; 
almost before I was in the room, a loud and 
noisy knocking at the door announced the 
reality of my husband's arrival. The haslv 
steps of the servant, as he hurried to his 
master's impatient summons, shewed me 
that not a moment was to be lost; but what 
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oould I do 2 I could not escape unnoticed 
Dp stairs. In despair I seized the plate, 
and posbed it to the further end of a 
closet which we seldom used. I went 
directly to meet him. To ray question of 
what had brought him home so much earlier 
tban usual, I got little or no answer ; but 
I soon found that he was very far from 
sober, and in a violent passion. He had 
quarrelled with his usual dissolute com- 
panions. Partly through sport, and partly 
perhaps to engage him in play, they had 
drugged bis wine. He discovered the fact 
after he had taken a considerable quantity, 
but not enough to cause the stupor which 
a little more would have ensured. A 
quarrel had arisen in consequence of the 
discovery ; and being anusoally excited by 
the effect of the wine and drugs, he had 
broken out into a furious passion, and left 
them with the utmost violence. His an 
was now directed against all whom he met J 
with ; and bis boisterous rage in a moment 1 
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refined within me all the evil passions 
which the late agitation and alarm of m; 
raiad had for a short season dispelled. 
I left him, with all the bitter and har- 
dened f*relin^ which were too familiar to mj 
heart. I soon heard him ringing furiously 
for more wine, and learned that he was deter- 
mined lo finish his carousal at home ; he was 
at last carried upstairs perfectly insensible.' 
Ai Ibis period of her story Mrs. St. John's 
appATetit calmness entirely forsook her. She 
was seised with a sort of couvulsiveaffectioQ 
fvsnlting from the violent struggles of sup- 
pressed agitation. It was frightful (o me to 
witness this; for the strange contrast between 
the p«fect calm — the apparent apathy which 
she commonlT exhibited, and this impetuous 
stonn of feeUag which now overcame her, 
MMdkMe fear greatly lestthe stern controul 
wtucAi site commonly maintained over her 
. might not be in reality too much 
nature, and lead to some 
fVarful result. I would have interrapte 
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her story for the present witb the view of^i 
ealmin^ her emotions, but she vonid i 
allow me to go; and after a little wh 
'continued her account. 

' Yes, sir, that was his last night, he 
■bever woke again except in the most ex- 
treme agony ; it lasted but for a few 
iniiiutes, and life was extinct. But what 
were my feelings ! — my first impulse was to 
fly to the room where 1 had left that by which 
I had intended to effect what other means, as 
I thought, had brought about. The instinct 
if self-preservation made me desire their 
iestruction, lest any inquiry into the cause 
of my husband's death should involve me in 
the charge of having committed the crime 
of which I deemed myself innocent. I saw 
at once, on entering the room, amongst the 
marks of the dreadful intemperance of the 
miserable man, that it was my hand wbich 
id caused his death. The cupboard was 
■the cakes had been taken down — had 
10 eaten — bad produced their effect — and 
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he was a corpse ! My mind was stunned by 
the Tiolence of conflicting feelings , an over- 
whelming fear of what might be the conse- 
quences of my crime ; the shame — the death 
which my malignant passions had probably 
prepared for myself— the sense of my guilt 
— the feelings of horror — the excuses of the 
tempter — and, must I speak it, yes, even 
in that dreadful hour, the joy of my deli- 
verance, — all these things pressed upon me 
at once, with an insupportable violence. Yet 
my circumstances required that I should 
do much ; and I forced myself from these 
meditations to begin immediately to act. 
The news of my husband's death was 
spread abroad. My dread was that a 
coroner's inquest would be considered 
necessary. But there were none to care 
about the unhappy man. The mouths of his 
late companions were stopped, because they 
dreaded as much as I did the result of an 
inquest. They attributed his death to the 
effects of those drugs which they had given 
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him with the view of producing' only uncon* I 
scioDsness and stupor. The Deigbbours set U I 
down to the effects of his habitual and di»-1 
graceful intemperance ; and his recent illness 
^ve a strong colour of probability to this 
idea. In his own house the same notion 
Was prevalent. He was hated by all his 
servants for his violence and passion ; and 
what could be a more natural termination 
of that disgraceful scene which they had 
witnessed on the preceding evening than a 
kudden attack of apoplexy and death. Thus 
far then it seemed that the evil spirit had 
tnade my way of wickedness prosperous. 
'His funeral was past. No suspicions had 
"been excited — and I could not but consider 
■inyself as out of danger. But you may 
iKadlly believe that I was not easy. Although 
I had already begun to quiet my conscience 
liy persuading myself that I had not willingly 
used his death, yet I could enjoy no peace 
^ mind. I could not bear to continue 
inger at L ; and as there was nothing : 
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unnatural in my leaving it, I determined, 
after arranging what matters of business 
remained unsettled, to remove to a distance 
from tliis scene of my misery. But I carried 
with me to my new abode that distempered 
heart which was the cause of my suffering. 
I had nothing, indeed, now in my situation 
to call forth those passions of hatred and con- 
tempt which had lately ruled in my soul. I 
was endeavourJDg to quiet the stings of con- 
science — not. alas ! by seeing my guilt, and 
seeking for its true remedy ; but byiuventing 
excuses for my sin, and vainly seeking to 
palliate its enormity. To silence the voice 
of God within me was now my great object, 
and the enemy of my soul was, no doubt, 
well contented that I should ; as it prevented 
my making any attempt to be cleansed frotn 
myiniquity. It is now almost inconceivable 
to myself, how I could succeed in shutting 
my eyes to my guilt — how far my vain and 
weak excuses hid from me the reality of my 
wickedness. Not that I ever knew what 
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true peace was. I had continually present 
with me, an aching remembrance of uneasi- 
ness — a sense that all was not right — a 
secret suspicion of my dangerous state — 
but I was daily more and more able to lose 
sight of this as far as it was a governing 
principle of action. I sheltered myself 
under the thought, that I had not iatetided 
to commit the crime which pressed upon me. 
I became, too, very regular in my ob- 
servance of all the outward ordinances 
of God; I gave liberally to the poor — in 
short ] was more and more successful in ] 
quieting the accuser witbin me. Just at I 
this time, I received a third letter from the 
sister of Mr. St. John. If once more, and 
for the last time, pressed for an answer to 
the applications which she had made to me 
before. After many struggles, I determined 
npon my reply : it was long before my 
conscience, blunted as it bad now become, 
would allow me to grasp the fruits of my 
past sin. Although the promise of it had 
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undoubtedly been one great instrument in 
the tempter's hands, in leading me into the 
commission of crime ; yet when the deed 
was effected, — when my husband had been 
cut off in the midst of his iniquities, when 
the fear of a disgraceful punishment hail 
overtaken me: and afterwards, when con- 
science would scarcely let me revert to that 
which had been the bait to lead me on to 
destructioQ— for all this time I had been 
utterly unable to think of answering the 
letter which I had already received : and 
even now, when the application was re- 
newed, it was not without a grievous con- 
flict between inclination, and a conscience 
not thoroughly asleep, that I acceded to the 
proposal, and became within a few months 
afterwards, the wife of Mr. St. John. 
But oh, how true is the declaration of 
Scripture, that " there is no peace for the 
wicked," For even now, when T had 
reached the height of my desire; when I 
was reposing on that very spot, w' 
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1 dLstauce, had appeared to be gilded by the 
fullest bursts of sunshine. Even at this 
moment I was miserable. I found that the 
place which I had chosen for myself was 
strewed with thorns. It was impossible 
that a heart which had been hardened as 
mine had been, could soften at once into all 
the soothing feelings of domestic aB'ection : 
the storms of hatred, the blights of scorn, 
had swept over it, and marred the face of 
nature : it was in vain that vernal seasons 
smiled upon me ; for me there was no second 
spring. I had been benumbed : I had 
become insensible, through the icy coldness 
in which every feeling had been long sub- 
dued, and the suddenness of the warmth 
which was now shed around them, gave 
them not again the glow of health. It was 
with a fitful and dangerous rapidity, that the 
blood flowed again through my veins ; it was 
with an universal sense of pain and suffer- 
ing, that I felt myself restored to existence. 
i"If I enjoyed for a moment any pleasure, 
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my heart tbrobbed immediately with the 
remembrance of what had passed over me. 
As, too, I had no living person to 'whom I 
contd impart my feelings, they preyed the 
more painfully upon my own heart ; while 
they formed in me, more and more, that de- 
ceitful outward calm which seems to mock 
the hidden struggles of my soul. Nor were 
other causes of sorrow wanting. The only 
infant, whose smile had ever cheered my 
comfortless soul, lived but just long enough 
to draw out the uSections of a mother 
towards her : to let me wind my heart-strings 
around her, and then she was taken from 
me, as one too pure to be entrusted longer 
lo the care of the dark and miserable being, 
which sin had made me. A few years more 
passed over me, and I was left a widow 
also, desolate upon the face of the earth, 
torn in every affection, and entirely crushed 
in heart; behind me was remorse; with 
Die, anguish ; before me, despair. After 
wouderiug through different parta of our 
land. I settled as you knov, in this village. 
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' Here I have begun to learn my real state ; 
here the veil has been torn down, and I do 
Indeed see my miserable guilt. I have 
been long striving against the conviction 
of it, but I see it now. I see that in God's 
sight, I am stained with my husband's blood, 
I see that I am a thing which man despises, 
and which God abhors. Oh ain ! — cursed 
sin — this is thy work ! ' 

The calmness with which Mrs. St. John 
had spoken, seemed entirely lost as she 
reached the conclusion of her tale of misery. 
Indeed, for some time past, her manner 
had outwardly betrayed the bitterness of 
the storm which raged within. I had ia 
vain endeavoured to persuade her to defer 
the relation of her history till the next 
day. I had become alarmed for her ; her 
smothered, yet bursting emotions, forcibly 
, reminded me of the dreadful swell, which 
1 below his feet, reaches the ear of the 
Lghted huntsman, as he passes over the 
t field of ice which chains the surfac 
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the northern seaa. At first he listens t 
faint sound ; soon he hears its crashing roar ; 
the ice begins to swell beneath his tread, 
and to subside again with a painful and 
unsteady motion ; it cracks, it shivers, it 
separates into a thousand islands. So it 
appeared now to be with her. She stopped 
abruptly in the middle of this last sentence, 
and begun to manifest the full effects of her 
long and stubbornly -maintained compression 
of emotion, I was obliged to call in her 
servants to her assistance : and it was not 
till late at night, that the sedatires which 
were administered to her, had produced any 
effect in calming her excited nerves. My 
visit was thus terminated abruptly, and I 
left her cottage with a mind full of the 
affecting details which I had heard. Here 
was the mystery of her frozen exterior 
completely explained. It was deep-seated 
and smothered remorse preying upon her 
vitals ; and how had she been led into this 
state I How had the light-hearted and 
happy girl, full of spirits and accomplish- 
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ments, delighting in her own powers, and in 
the alfectionate admiration of her friends — 
un thwarted and almost uncontrolled — how 
had she been brought into this unhappy 
frozen state of being 1 Alas ! how powerful 
an alchemist is sin; how can it extract the 
bitter principle of a living death from every 
material ? How can its touch turn every 
substance into the elements of destruction? 
Yet even of her I had now good hopes ; her 
heart was evidently touched; the frost was 
fast dissolving, and thou gh no worldly power 
or pleasure could ever again clothe the win- 
try scene with beauty, yet, what is too hard 
for the Lord 1 Thou, Lord, canst add this 
hardened heart to the trophies of thy grace. 
Tbou canst speak peace to this wounded 
conscience; and even from the dust of sin 
and the ashes of contrition, canst bid her 
, raise her voice in joy and thanksgiving. 
u canst refine these dregs of a mis-spent 
and turn them to thy praise. Lord, 
llrork this work within her, and let the glory 
3 thine ! 
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Mv visit to the Grange was not long 
delayed. The very next morning I was 
with Mrs. St. John in good time. The 
Jirst thing which struck me was, an unuEual 
restlessness of manner, which gave me great 
uneasiness on her account. A stranger 
might not, perhaps, have noticed it : but to 
my feelings it formed a most alarming con- 
trast with her usual extreme quietness. I 
found her under the deepest dejection and 
alarm. Upon inquiry I learned that she had 
not slept at all during the night, and iu^— 
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l&ppeared to her servants to be in a most 

I distressing state of nervous excitement ; 

I bnt they were entirely ignorant of its cause. 

■ She began to speak to me of the subject aa 

■soon as the door was closed, and I was 

f seated by her. 

' How terrible. Sir, is the awakenings 
of a conscience which has been long asleep ; 
how horrible is its voice; there is not, I 
believe, a single thought or word of hatred 
which deSIed my heart or mouth through 
those miserable years of evil, which has 
not now returned, with separate tongue, 
to reproach me for my sin. Things which 
I have never remembered since they were 
committed, there they stand fresh and black 
in guilt, upbraiding and condemning my soul. 
What hope can I have of pardon ? Hera 
are the very torments of hell begun already.' 
I endeavoured to soothe her, and taking^ 
np her last words, I answered her, ' Yes, 
t is perfectly true that remorse of con« 

rtcience will be one of the bitterest panga 
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of that world of ptmisliment. We canii# 
doubt that it will ; but then it is not such 
remorse as ciin be felt on this side of the 
grave. What will make its sting so intoler- 
able there, is, that it is hopeless. That there 
is no room for deliverance from it ! No 
hope of a Saviour's help: here there is al- 
ways this hope. And even to you there is, 
I trust, balm in his message of mercy. 
There is, remember, mercy for the very 
chief of sinners ; there is forgiveness for all 
who will come unto Jesus Christ for it.' 

' I know. Sir, that there is ; for it was the 
thought of that which first moved me to 
think of my sin ; it was hearing of Christ's 
mercy, which made the sound of his threat- 
ening so fearful in my ears. But what I 
fear is, that I cannot come to Christ. I see 
my great sinfulness. I am full of horror 
at the sight of it. I cannot for a single 
moment fly from the remembrance of it; 
but I fear I have no godly sorrow — I have 
no penitent feeling. I tremble before God's 
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holiness. I am maddened by the sight of 
kis justice. I cannot bear to tliink of his 
))OWGr; but I have none of the feelings of 
a child tuvards an angry parent. What I 
■wish for is, that God should not be — or be 
BO holy, or so powerful. Is not this a sign 
that I am given up to a reprobate mind 1 ' 

' You are strongly tempted to despair ; 
tat I trust, that through God's grace, yon 
may yet be rescued from it. It is the com- 
mon method which Satan adopts : he would 
Tinake ns think lightly of sin, until it is com- 
.mitted. He tells us that it will be easy to 
^pent hereafter, and thus having lulled 
Cionacience to sleep, triumphed over us, and 
iled us into bis toils, then he turns round, 
and becomes the accuser ; then he sounds 
in our ears the cry of vengeance — he turns 
the glass, and magnifies our guilt, and bids 
us despair of pardon, that be may keep us 
from the Saviour. Ob! this is a dreadful 
temptation, Mrs. St. John ; it robs the cross 
of its virtue, the Saviour of his power.' 
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' Yet, nbat can I do for comfort ? There 
seems to be a voice within me, accusing me 
continually. Z seem to have the mark of 
Cain Bet upon me — my heart tells me, that 
this is why I was spared ; that I might live 
to be a lasting monument of the burning 
wrath of an Almighty God,' 

' But this is the very temptation to despair, 
against which I have been warning you. 
You are tempted to entertain hard thoughts 
of God. Thoughts altogether injurious to 
his goodness and his truth. For he has 
promised to forgive the sins of all who truly 
turn to him for pardon through the blood 
of the Redeemer ; and though it seems to 
you, that you think of nothing but your own 
guilt; yet you do truly doubt, either his 
power to save you, or the truth of his pro- 
mise that he will. Turn from these hard 
thoughts of him, and remember that merci- 
ful declaration, " The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin." ' 

' Oh ! I have tried to think so ; but it 
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seems as if Scripture and conscience alike 
testified against me. If I would speak of 
the blood of Christ in prayer, the blood 
of Abel rises on my tongue instead, and 
crieth for vengeance against me. If I say, 
" Lord, have mercy upon me," it seems as 
if my prayer were answered at once, by the 
reproaches of him towards whom I showed 
no mercy — whom I cut oif in the very midst 
of bis sins, and sent into the presence of his 
Judge, before he had time to offer up one 
prayer, to put up one petition for pardon.' 

* These, you see, are all the feelings of 
your own mind. You must not put them 
against the word of God's promise. He 
has declared to all, that if they will but 
turn unto him, they shall have life.' 

' Yes, Sir, if they turn, but there is the 
very seal of my despair, I cannot turn. I 
might have turned — even after my great 
sin, I might have turned. I inoto that 
God often called me to repentance — and 
1 1 believe, that if I would have listened 
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to him, he would have given me grace, 
and saade me able to repent. He called 
me by my first alarms ; he called me by 
blighting all my happioess when I was 
agnin married ; he called me by my in- 
fant's death; he has called me a thou- 
sand times by the voice of conscience within 
me: but I have refused to listen: I have 
stifled conscience : I have quieted its alarms, 
and therefore has he awoke against me to 
judgment — therefore has he turned and 
become my enemy — therefore does he rage 
against me with all his storms. Oh \ that I 
could speak to other sinners who are be- 
ginning to stifle the voice of conscience, and 
warn them by the awfulness of a hardened 
heart, not to continue in their sin, " lest 
they also come into this place of torment." ' 
Having endeavoured as far as I could 
to answer all her suggestions, I concluded 
that the best mode of dealing with the 
unhappy woman would be, to read to her, 
with but few comments, some of the most 
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gracious promises of the word of God ; and 
then to endeavour to lead her into prayer j 
that the eye of even a trembling faith might 
lie raised to Him who " will save to the 
uttermost, all that come unto God by him." 
I read to her, accordingly, the xvth chapter 
i^ St. Luke's gospel, together with a few 

iparate verses, and then prayed with her, 
Ibat the Lord would vouchsafe to give unto 
her that mercy and grace of which she stood 
fo evidently in need. 

I left her in what I hoped was a Bome- 
what calmer state of mind. I trusted that 
there was the first dawning of a feeble hope 
within her ; and that it would of the Lord's 
goodness be hereafter abundantly brightened 
and increased. 

I have given this conversation at the 
more length, because I wished to shew 
what was actually the stale of her mind, 
I shall not in future transcribe what passed 
between us. It became, alas ! too frightful 
and horrible to be recorded. I was daily 
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s SI -rmtaoL. ^uc I TneaaUe tor kr reason.' 
Mjxrak L. — ^^ S^aff am hemr at tfaeGru^ 
13K momiK. WiiMt a siekf is a oonsmnoe 
vrknanc under ik infictioss ei an angry 
God: W^ssxa placie nast heD be! Oh! 
t^at I ci0«}d lake «aae of bt people, who 
aie wt ftanniaee thesselTes in their own 
eyes, and tallias: conscience to sleep, to see 
vhat its a^rakening will be. Her thoughts 
mn eoDtinnallT upon futnre pnnishmenty 
and nothing appears for a moment to relieye 
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her. She said to me to-day, shuddering as 
she spoke it, ' Do you think that the 
damned will be able to reproach and hate 
one another ? Shall we know each other 
there ? Will there be a record there of the 
separate sins committed here?' Poor crea- 
tnre ! it seems as if upon her was indeed 
poured the full vial of the wrath of God.' 

March 6. — ' Having been absent since 
the preceding date, I have not been able 
till to-duy again to visit Mrs. St, John. 
Her state perfectly appals me ; and I find 
that her servants hardly dare to continne 
with her. She has never spoken before 
them of the subject which is torturing her 
mind; but they can read plainly in her 
expression of agony, her agitated connte- 
Dance, and straining eyes, that there is a 
dreadful struggle going on within. God 
grant that it may not end in madness.' 

March 7. — ' My visits to the Grange 

become every day more deeply painful, 

-.This morning poor Mrs. St. John has been 
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sentencing herself, in the most awful terms, 
to everlasting destruction. Her ears are 
stopped to the offers of the gospel. It is 
remarkable that she seems overwhelmed 
with horror at the thought of her having so 
long hardened her heart against God, even 
more than at the recollection of that mur- 
der, the guilt of which she charges so 
unceasingly upon her conscience. ' I might,' 
she said to-day, ' I might have been for- 
given his death : yes, blood might have 
been forgiven me. But I have done more 
than shed blood : I have hardened con- 
science until it cannot feel, I have deafened 
my ear until it cannot listen to the message 
of mercy ; I have resisted the Lord until 
he has refused longer to strive with me. 
Oh that those who are yet hardening their 
hearts might hear me! Surely they could 
not go on heaping up this wrath unto them- 
selves, if they could see, in the instance of 
another, how devouring are its flames ! Oh ! 
hell! hell ! hell ! how shall I endure its i 
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are but its forerunners 1 

* I could do nothing which seemed to quiet 
her to-day. That must be God's work ; 
aiid I cannot give up my hope that when he 
hath pleaded for a while longer in his jea- 
lousy with this broken heart, that he may 
turn again and refresh her. I thought it^ 
necessary to press her most stroDgly to put 
force upon herself in the presence of others. 
I trust that this sort of self-command may 
preserve awhile longer the empire of reason 
which now totters within her.' 

March 12, — ' For the last five days I have 
attended Mrs, St. John without observing 
any material difference in her miserable 
condition. She is undoubtedly sinking more 
and more fixedly into the gulf of despair. 
To-day for the first time she manifested an 
evident repugnance to bear me pray with 
her. She was like a person struggling to 
swallow, and prevented by violent convul- 
I flive spasms. Shedesired and yet could not 
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endure thatwe should pray together. — How 
will this end !' 

March 13. — ' The bad symptoms which I 
remarked yesterday were much increased 
to-day. She would not hear of prayer, and 
would scarcely allow me to mention the 
name of the Saviour. I watched herclosely, 
to see if there was any proof of her reason 
beings impaired ; but I can see nothing 
else which suggests the idea of absolute 
insanitv. She is still careful to abstain from 
speaking of her state of mind before her 
servants, attributing her distress to a ner- 
vous fever.' 

March 14. — ' Instead of welcoming me 
as usual with joy, poor Mrs. St. John 
seemed to regard my approach with abso- 
lute horror. The struggle of her feelings 
brought on a paroxysm of decided mad- 
ness ; — without any regard as heretofore to 
tlie presence of the servants, she began at 
once to say — ' What brings you here ? You 
know 1 cannot pray ! What has a mqi 
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deress to do with prayer ? You know that ' 
I am hardened by God ! Though I make 
many prayers he would not hear. He has 
shut me up in despair, because 1 shut my 
ear to his voice. He has given me over to 
a reprobate miud, because I stifled con- 
science and hid my sin. What has a roinis- 
ter of Jesus Christ to do with a lost soul i ' 
This violence became so great as to alarm 
roe for her personal safety, and finding that 
my presence tended to aggravate her disor- 
der, I left her room at once. I ordered her 
servants to watch by her, and let rae know 
if any sudden emergency required additional 
assistance. After warning them not to be 
startled by any thing which her delirium 
might lead her to utter, and promising to 
send at once for the surgeon who had been 
attending her for some days, I left her 
under their charge.' 

March 15. — ' All medical aid fails of ad- 
ministeriog any relief to poor Mrs. St. John. 
(She has now had no lucid interval since last 
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night; her violence is so much increased 
that she must be confined.' 

March 22.-"nus morning my unhappy 
patient was conveyed to a private asylum at 
D . She now raves incessantly ; con- 
tinually accusing herself of having murdered 
her husband ; and still more loudly of hav- 
ing resisted an upbraiding conscience.' 

I was in the habit of receiving periodical 
accounts after this of the state in which 
she continued. They lasted for many 
months without the communication of any 
new fact of importance. At length I 
received one which informed me that she 
had just had a lucid interval, which conti- 
nued for some hours ; that in it she had 
manifested such extreme weakness of body, 
as soon as the inward violence of feeling had 
subsided, that it was thought impossible for 
her to bear up much longer under the ex- 
haustion consequent upon her mental disor- 
der. It was further said that during the 
few hours in which her reason was clear. 
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slie had appeared to be free from despair, 
though full of dejection. That she was 
much in prayer— repeated often over that 
gracious declaration, "the blood ofJeaUB 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin;" and ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to have an inter- 
view with me. That amongst other things 
she said to her attendant, 'If I do not see 
him, tell him that I am grateful to him for 
having beeu the instrument who awoke me 
from my sleep of sin.' It was added, that 
just when they were going to send for me, 
she suddenly relapsed into her former state 
of raving madness. 

The next account which I received was, 
that all was over ; her hodily strength had 
been evidently failing rapidly for the last 
week ; but to the very end the energy of her 
spirit kept her from sinking. Sbe bad no 
other lucid interval before her death. 
However, just before its convulsive struggles 
came on, the wildness of her countenance 
faded from her, and left a mild expression 
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upon her features. She seemed to be e 
deavouring to clasp her hands in praj'er, 
when she started — drew one long sobbing 
breath, and expired. 

Alas ! unhappy woman ! bitterly didst 
thou groan beneath the load of sin — heavily 
did its fetters press upon thee. We trust 
indeed that a gleam of heavenly light did 
struggle at last through the darkness of thy 
soul. Thine end was not altogether without 
hope. But whilst we acknowledge this 
with thankfulness of heart — yet is there not 
here written, as in characters of fire, a fearful 
warning against slumbering in sin ? Is there 
Not an awful testimony against living under 
the curse of unpardoned guilt? against 
stifling the voice of conscience, and conti- 
nuing easy under the sense of unrepented 
iniquity ! 
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Few are the visitors who have explored 
the beauties of the pleasant village of B — . 
Of all the innumerable tribes whom the 
summer sends forth to wander over the 
earth, countless as the gnats which people 
,the moist air of a mild winter's day, or oi 
ftite shoals of finny fry which the inexhaust- 
ible north produces; few of them all have 
been seen within our confines. Though, in 
this erratic country, health and sickness, 
poverty and wealth, idleness and business, 
sorrow and pleasure, a wedding and a 
funeral, alike compel our mercurial coun- 
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trymen to travel hither and thither; to 
hurry throug^h this district, and hasten over 
that; and generally to grumble through 
all, as if they were flying from companions 
who were continually proving that they 
could travel as quickly as themselves; iu 
spite of all these different causes, and vari- 
ous companies, rarely have we, quiet inha- 
bitants of B — , seen the sketch book of the 
accomplished loiterer; or figured in the 
diary of the travelling author. And yet we 
have scenery to shew, in which a Claude 
would not have despised to find the subject 
of his pencil, when the glowing snn streams 
in golden lustre over the waves of our 
rocky coast ; and we have legends and tales 
to tell which might perchance, even in their 
simple language, bring tears to many a 
gentle eye, or banish the colour from many 
a fair cheek. But we are in the neigh- 
bourhood of scenery familiar to every 
hunter after happiness ; and well it is for 
us that this draws away the atreai 
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strangers with which we might otherwise I 
be inundated. It was not, however, always 
thus with us. There was a time when the | 
rattling wheels of the travelling carriage, 
and the cracking whip of the posthoy were 
DO unusual sound in our village. Many v 
the tiogling heads which could have_^ testified 
of old to the vigilance with which the care 
of the veteran schoolmaster repressed the 
rustic curiosity, which tempted his unruly 
charge to steal their eager peep through the 
rusted and dingy panes of the ancient win- 
frequent was the half- pennyworth of i 
^ngerbread which the old dame of our shop I 
imparted to the active urchin who had 
opened gatesforthe generous travellers. Miujy 
were the carriages on which the aforesaid 
gates had closed midway, in the eager scuffle 
which ensued to catch the flying treasure ; 
at which joyful sight, the charge of the gate 
was altogether forgotten, and the young 
varlets, like slipped greyhounds, rushed 
pell-mell one over another, to ( 
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envied prize. At this time the family seat 
of the St. Aubyns was the constant residence 
of its kind-hearted owner, and many were 
the friends who received his hearty welcome, 
and remained to be charmed by his cour- 
teous hospitality. It is a stately bouse even 
now, though silence has so long reigned in 
its halls; though its court-yard is all grown 
over with grass ; (old Anthony kept it down 
as long as he was able ;) and though it has 
that cold and cheerless air which always 
belongs to a deserted place. It must have 
been built about the time of Elizabeth. 
The old red brick could hardly have gained 
that tint of mellowed ripeness in fewer 
years ; and its massive towers, and deep 
stone mullions, its dark though spacious 
gothic windows, its heavy clusters of octa- 
gonal chimneys, all speak of the same vene- 
rable antiquity. The oaks, too, which are 
studded around it, though a little vexed by 
the neighbourhood of the sea, and seeming 
Jess pleased with the ocean breeze than the 
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sycamore and pinaster, which loolt as if they 
loved to combat with its blustering violeDce, 
yet evidence by their guarled stems and 
rifted arms thrown wide asunder, that the 
perishable hand which planted them has 
long since passed away, and mingled with 
Ibe dust of the neighbouring church-yard, 
nourish perhaps into stronger luxuriance 
tiieir far spreading roots. But there are 
living things which you might almost fancy 
had dwelt there as long as those old oaks 
which they inhabit. Often, as I have walked 
irough that avenue in spring, watching the 
ilonies of rooks which from time immemo- 
rial have dwelt and multiplied amongst its 
branches, have I noticed some staid and 
venerable senior of the company, of a grave 
and reverend aspect, who has lingered to 
croak forth his notes of enquiry and alarm, 
in the boughs which every younger bird has 
quitted, to soar in giddy circles far over- 
head; and I have pictured to myself the 
. history of that aged denizen of the grove. 
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aad &Dcied diat las years, like those of the 
trees amongst wluck he dwelt, were mock- 
img the short-HTed qwn of the self-con- 
ceited race beneath him. 

When first I came to reside at the Rec- 
tocT, that house bore a far different aspect. 
In winter joa could hardly reach its porch 
widmnt hearing the merry laugh of light- 
hearted ^ildren as they chased their 
whirling hoops in emolous activity along its 
well kept walks ; or you met the sportsman 
going fnll of hetf th and vigour to his day's 
occupation, or fell in with him as he traced 
his steps homeward after a hard day's 
walking amongst the extensive covers of 
St. Aubvn. Or if vou went there when 
returning summer had spread her green 
mantle over nature, you would be almost 
certain to meet the Lady St. Aubyn on her 
way to the village, bearing some little com- 
fort to one of her poor neighbours ; or, it 
might be, tending with admiring pleasure, 
the roses and carnations which garnished her 
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gay and fragrant parterre. Witbin the house, i 
too, there was the same appearance of 
happy animation. Id the well-stored library 
you might generally find Sir Henry, and i 
often many a guest with him. It was thofl 
home of elegance and comfort : not one i 
of those modern houses — which appear to be 
built upon the Chinese principle of exer- 
cising the skill of the architect, in crowding 
the greatest possible quantity of bricks 
upon the smallest possible extent of ground : 
nor like a grand uncarpeted show mansion, 
where the weary eye is urged on by thq ■ 
paring housekeeper, through an endlesaV 
enfilade of cheerless chambers, strung 
like beads one beyond another, and un- 
tenanted save by damp and rheumatism; and 
family portraits frowning from the walls like 
so many martyrs to dyspepsia — but roomy 
and yet cheerful, full of elegant furniture 
without being crowded by it, and amply - 
supplied with the works of art and treasures 
of learning which had been successively 
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collected bv the varioas members of a long 
established and intellectaal family. 

It is a sad sight in its present state, to 
one who remembers what it was of old ; and 
often as I have stood and mused in the deep 
shadows of its projecting comers, striviog 
to learn the lesson of decay which it pro- 
claims, have those magnificent declaratioHs 
of the prophets of Judah, which foretold the 
ruin of the enemies of Zion, rushed unbid- 
den into my miod. " From generation to 
generation il shall lie waste ; none shall 
pass throngh it for ever and ever. But the 
cormorant aud the bittern shall possess it ; 
the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it : 
and he shall stretch out upon it the Ime of 
confusion, aud the stones of emptiness." 
At the time when I first became acquainted 
with the family, now about forty years agp^ 
Sir Henry St. Aubvn was little 
of five-and- forty. 

twenty years youi^^H^Htfrnve^J 
whole surviving (m 
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Fwithin a year of the same age, though the 
light curling hair, transparent complexion, 
and laughing blue eye of Harry, made bim 
appear several years younger than Arthur, 
whose dark complexion, and glossy raven 
hair, gave bim the appearance of bearing 
more years than he had really seen. They 
were both lovely boys. In spite, too, of the 
apparent difference of feature, which struck 
the eye of the observer at the first glance, it 
was easy to trace, upon a close examination, 
their striking resemblance to each other. 
There was the same fulness of forehead, the 
same polished chiselliug of the lower part 
of the face, the same curl of the upper lip, 
tbe same quickness, and yet depth of 
expression in the whole countenance. There 
was the same difference and the same resem- 
blance in their minds. They were both free 
from the infection of those blighting quali- 
ties, which often impair the freshness of 
youth. Full of affection and simplicity, 

■ Ardent, generous, and high -spirited, it 
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seemed as if the poisonous breath of earfhly 
intluence had never yet been breathed over 
them. Yet it was easy to see even thus 
early in their lives, that if the younger bov 
bad the liveliest spirit, the easiest-moved 
affections, and the gayest tone of heart, that 
there was a still deeper current Sowing 
through the soul of Arthur, They loved 
each other with the most perfect affectioD. 
They had never known what it was to be 
divided ; from the time when tbey had 
climbed together upon the same knee, they 
had never, in thought, in business, or in 
play, been for one day, or scarcely one 
iiour, separated from each other. They 
were the pride and delight of their father's 
heart. He had married rather late in life, 
and his affections had been long without any 
peculiar object to call forth their full 
powers; but with the birth of his children, 
it seemed as if all these hidden energies had 
at once started into the fullest activity; 
the channels of feeling which had been dry 
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rom childhood, were again full, even to ' 
overflowing. There had been much in hia 
i^outhfal years to repress the naturally 
' strong flow of his afTections. His mother 
had died whilst he was a mere boy, leaving, 
however, his young heart full of those im- 
pressions of her earnest gentle love, which 
returned upon him in many a. cherished 
dream in after years. His father was a 
harsh, proud, impracticable man ; stern, and* 
repulsive to his son ; cold and harsh towards I 
all others. The peasantry of the village, ' 
who had been long accustomed to the kind- 
ness of their squires, hated and feared Sir 
John St. Aubyn. To such a pitch did this 
hatred extend, that as he grew older, the 
most improbable stories were commonly 
circulated concerning bim. It became the 
universal impression of the village, that 
the appearance of such a character upon 
Rich a stock, betokened its approaching 
txtinction. This idea was furthered by his 
laving only one son ; and by that son re- 
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mainiug still unmarried, though he had 
now reached the middle years of life. There 
was even handed down in the village a 
rude staDza, which had the estimation of a 
prophecy, and which foretold in an ambi- 
guous strain the approaching extinction of 
his line. They were said to have heen ut- 
tered by an old beldam of the village, whom 
Sir John had treated with a degree of harsh- 
ness unusual even in him. The very oak under 
which she stood, when, aa he rode away from 
her after an angry interview, she poured 
forth her sybilline invective, has often been 
pointed out to me ; as the words themselves 
have been frequently repeated under the 
breath of the agitated speaker. They ran 
as follows — 

' Ttaraueh many a jm thlsmkbatb past: 
But Uie Llght'niDg shaU rift iu hf ad at lait : 
raadeome and gaj it the snmmer'e day ; 
But the night ebaU come anA its beauty dcca 
And the Dulne of St. Anbyn aball para avj. 

They obtained great currency as long as Sir 
Henry remained unmarried, but when he 
brought home with him his beautiful 1 
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gentle bride; when the harshness of his 
father's deeds had been almost blotted from 
the memory of the villagers by the shades 
of death, and the contioual kiadness of his 
son; acd when, above all, the ancient stock 
had again shot forth strong and vigorous 
shoots, and the nursery of St. Aubyn rung 
with the merry shouts of young voices, the 
obstinacy of rustic superstition was almost 
subdued, and the threatening stanza gene- 
rally forgotten. Upon these two promising 
hopes of his family, the father's heart was 
fondly set; nor was the affection of their 
mother less iulense. Lady St, Aubyn's love 
for her boys appeared, indeed, to pass not 
merely the love of women, bu 
the love of mothers. They were her twft 
first-born children. Once more she b^ 
cradled in her arms the object of her tendsc 
love. Once more she had bent over her 
sleeping infant, and impressed a mother's 
kiss upon its fair and innocent brow. But 
not more than two years had passed ovef 
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the head of her little Ellen, before she had 
been taken from her. The opening bud had 
been transplanted into a kindlier region, 
where its flowers should open in an atmos* 
phere in which storms are never known. 
Lady St. Aubyn, with a bleeding heart, had 
resigned her treasure almost joyfully into 
the keeping of one whose love for her sur- 
passed, as she well knew, even that which 
throbbed in her own bosom. The gaiety of her 
natural spirit seemed mellowed rather than 
clouded over by a mother's sorrows ; there 
was nothing like repining in her heart. She 
would often speak to me * of her sainted 
child,' and reckon upon her increased store 
in Paradise; for though surrounded with 
every earthly comfort, ** her treasure was 
in heaven." She was by no means a com- 
mon character. Sprung from an ancient 
and honourable family, she appeared to have 
inherited all the refinement and true nobi- 
lity of mind which had so long marked the 
house of which she was a daughter. She 
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had seea little of what are commonly called . 
the gaieties of life. Neither poverty or I 
fashion had yet banished for the best part ' 
of every year the family of Clare from their 
princely country residence. Thus the youth 
of Lady St. Aiibyn had been spent entirely 
in the country, in the elegant abundance of 
her father's house. She had lived for her 
family, whose delight she was ; and for her 
ither's tenantry, who always. found in her a i 
idy and invaluable friend. She had been I 
remarkably destitute of religious advantages. 
Yet, it seemed as if the first blessed influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, which had been 
imparted to her when she had been ad- 
mitted into the fold of her Saviour, had j 
never been extinguished. Sheltered from 
those chilling blasts of external temptation, 
under whose baneful power so many a pro- 
mising hud is withered, she grew up to 
womanhood with the simplicity and affec- 
tionateness of childhood untarnished. No 
[. Tude hand had swept off the fresh and beau- 
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tifnl bloom from iLb stellered fruit. Casl 
circumstances had led to the intercourse 
which at this time took place between the 
family of Clare and Sir Henry St. Aubyn. 
He saw and admired the lovely character 
of Ellen ; and though so much older thau 
herself, he gained her affections, which had 
never been trifled away in the frivolities of 
polished life. Regretted by many an honest 
heart, which still blessed her with its wann- 
est and sinceresf prayer, the Lady St. Aobyii 
had left her father's for her husband's home. 
It was there that my acquaintance with her 
beg^an, and under the circumstances of afflic- 
tion in which I found her when I first resided 
in the parish, it ripened into intimacy with 
unusual rapidity. The very first occasion 
upon which I had to read the funeral ser- 
vice over the open grave was, when the 
vault of the St. Aubyn family was opened 
to receive the precious remains of the little 
Ellen. The first visits of sympathy which I 
paid, were to her bereaved mother. Never 
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"Aid I witness in anj other instance so rapid, 
and yet so true a reception of the blessed 
doctrines of the gospel in all their fulness 
and freedom. Here was indeed a heart 
prepared by God himself for the good 
seed of the word. It was like sowing in 
the fertile soil of Egypt, as the waters 
of the Nile retire; when vegetation seems 
to start rather than grow out of the prolific 
soil. It was what she wanted. Never, 
perhaps, was there a heart more pure from 
external evil — never one in which there 
were fewer natural impediments to rejoicing 
in the word of Christ. And now, too, that 
affliction had deeply touched her — now, that 
for the first time she had felt the laws of 
natural succession interrupted — now when 
a mother's first tears were falling upon the 
bier of her beloved offspring, for whom she 
had borne so much, and whom she had 
cherished with a love which man cannot 
conceive ; now the sound of Christ's voices 
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to her ears, sounded iudeed to her as the 
sweetest masic. Ejs gracious invitations, 
his offered love, the words which call unto 
him the weary and the heavy-laden, — 
these things refreshed her fainting spirit; 
they were as the healing balm to the 
wounded sufferer ; as the drops that water 
the earth, to the parched and thirsty soil. 
She drank in the glad tidings i she believed 
in the name of the Lord ; the Bible be- 
came her delight. It was with the deepest 
thankfulness that I watched her growth in 
grace. There was in her that acute delicacy 
of conscience, and that lowly docility of 
mind which mark the character of those who 
have bowed to the yoke of Christ a neck 
which has never been galled and stiffened 
by the grossness of a life of sin. I was 
often humbled by the affectionate gratitude 
which she evinced towards me, as the in. 
strument which it had pleased the Almighty 
to employ in making known to her these 
unsearchable riches, of which her whole soul 
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was full. But let it not be supposed tbat 
her family was neglected, or her habitual 
cheerfulness discarded upon this alteration 
in her feelings. Far other was its effect 
upon her. In the Lady St. Aubyn, religion 
wore a lovely and inviting appearance. She 
conld scarcely seem more free from eelfish- 
Dess than she had always been, but a 
difference there was — a deeper tone of 
feeling, an intense interest in the welfare 
of all around her, which gave a new dignity 
toiler character, might be discerned by an 
accnrate observer. The wound, too, which 
had been opened by the hand of death, was 
healed as it never could have been, but by 
the power of religion. To one so innocent, 
indeed (for if any one who wears our fallen 
nature, may by any application of the word 
be called innocent, it was the Lady St. 
Aubyn) to one like her the grave could never 
wear that dark and entirely cheerless aspect 
with which it is invested to the worldly or 
profane. But those dreams of a future 
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iiieetiiig ; those shaiawj sketches which 
come like the innocest Tisions with which 
oar souls eon?^ersed in infancy, have not 
sabstance in them. Far other was that 
cahtt tnright Hg^t which die gospel of Jesus 
threw around her daughter's grave — very 
different firom this was that ** hope fall of 
immortality" on which her soul now relied ; 
which enabled the most affectionate of 
mothers, even in the early hoars of afflic* 
tion, to ** sorrow not as those without hope/' 
for one who had slept in Jesus. She had 
now a new source of anxiety for all the 
objects of her affection. She watched every 
opening to lead her husband and her chil- 
dren into that path on which she had 
herself entered ; and which she had found 
to be indeed a way of pleasantness and 
peace. In the village, too, I had repeatedly 
cause to rejoice over the effects of her 
influence. At all times she had come 
as a welcome visitor to alleviate sufferings 
and woe; but now her presence often 
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iproved to be that of a good spirit calming 
the troubled miod ; and when I visited where 
she had lafelj' knelt by the bedside of sick- 
ness and pain, I coald hardlyforbear fancying 
that there were remaining traces of the recent 
steps of one not much less bright and blessed 
than an angel minister. Bat I am running 
on into the daily occurrences of after years. 
It was about two years after the death 
of Ellen thiit a distant cousin of the Lady 
St. Aubyn came to pay her a long visiL 
She was a widow — a widow indeed : for 
like her friend, and nearly at the same 
time, she had been brought by aiBiction into 
a full enjoyment of the peace which belongs 
to the children of God. She was accom- 
panied by ber only daughter, an engaging 
little girl, who had been born at nearly the 
same time with Ellen St. Anbyn. She 
soon therefore, occupied a large share in the 
affections of her mother's friend, and she 
returued them with all the freshness of early 
J 1 next to her own mother, and not fat 
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But I must not linger on these pleasant 
lays npon which my mind loves to dwell. 
I one of their charitable excursions, Mrs. 
Travers caught a violent cold ; no anxiety 
was entertained upon her accoant, until it 
had for some weeks defied the usually-ap- 
proved remedies. Medical aid was then 
ailed in. The report of the physician 
reated rather than dispelled alarm. There 
IHras but too much reason for it. It fre- 
quently happens, that an unusual delicacy 
f organization is connected with the exqui- 
plte sensibility of spirit, which was so 
remarkable in Mrs. Travers. With her it 
certainly was so. Life was already strug- 
ling in her with a feeble flame ; and after a 
short attack of sharp illness, during which 
^very grace which had been seen in health, 
■tohone out with increased lustre, as she drew 
Kiiearer and nearer to the centre of light, she 
peacefully breathed her last with her head 
pillowed upon the bosom of her friend. She 
I left her orphan child to the guardianship of 
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a second mother ; and deeply did the Lady 
St. Aubyn vow, that she would be indeed a 
mother to the unprotected little one, whose 
convulsive sobs she was endeavoaring to 
assuage, as she folded her closely to her 
bosom. ' But shall I never «ee mamma 
again? oh you won't, you won't take me 
from her ; mamma, mamma, why don't yon 
answer me ? open your eyes once more — jast 
once,' cried the poor child, in the pauses of 
a flood of tears. 

But those calm and beautiful eyes were 
now closed, not to open even to her child's 
cry of agony. With the fondest and most 
judicious tenderness, did the Lady St. Aubyn 
still the sorrows of that young heart, which 
seemed at first bursting with the grief to 
which she was so unaccustomed ; gently and 
by degrees did she carry the eyes of Lucy 
over the dark vale of death, to that bright 
land which her own faith beheld so clearly, 
and in a tone which had never deceived the 
child, she promised that she should see her 
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mother again, and endeavoured to open to 
ber youthful comprebeosion, the glories of 
that re-unloD. From that day forth, she 
was more closely grafted thoD ever into the 
affections of her adopted mother. For most 
truly had the little Lucy become unto her 
as a daughter. 

Time passed on, aod from the eyes of 
Lucy every tear was dried away. Sh« 
began to utter the name ' mamma,' when ad- 
dressing the Lady St. A. without besita* 
tion, and without a momentary tinge of 
sadness hanging over her happy counte- 
nance. She rejoiced in her two youthful 
companions : brothers as she termed them ; 
and knew no difference in her affections 
between the merry gaiety of Harry, or the 
quieter, but not less earnest love of Arthur. 
Oh! blessed age of childhood, when the soul 
is fresh from the hands of its creator ; when 
in the dewy brightness of the morning of 
life, the day is too short for perpetual enjoy- 
ment and innocent laughter, in which aS- 
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angel would scarce think scom of joining; 
yet who has not seen these sunshine mo- 
ments clouded over by those, who, in true 
wisdom, should rather seek to minister to 
the spotless enjoyment. There were no 
such mistaken rules of education laid down 
in the nursery of St. Aubyn. The spring 
of the spirit was never broken there ; nor 
their youth instructed in the arts of fraud, 
by forcing' them to throw round harmless 
pleasures the hedge of concealment. Lady 
St. Aubyn was the companion of their 
sports, the sharer of their secrets, the aider 
of alt their plans of pleasure, as well as the 
tender mother, pointing the young eye, and 
raising the untutored voice towards heaven. 
Her great endeavour was to win them 
into the ways of holiness, not to terrify 
them from what was wrong. It was their 
best reward, to hear her talk to them of 
heaven, to hear of that bright world of light, 
where all who loved the Saviour, lived in 
joy and blessedness ; to be told of him who 
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id made them, and redeemed them, and 
[who yearned over them with an exceeding 
great love. 

Years passed on, and no circumstances 
i«f great moment happened to the family. 
The change from childfiood to boyhood was 
so gradual that it was scarcely noliced, 
until the necessity of an altered mode of 
education impressed it on the parents of the 
:young St. Aubyns. 

The earnest desire of their mother was, 
that they should be spared that early expo- 
sure to the world which must be the con- 
sequence of sending them to a public school. 
Does not nature teach us, sheVould say, 
<Sot to transplant the tender plant too soon 
into the full exposure of the winds and 
storms I Do not the very weaknesses of 
body, which need such continual care, teach us 
that the mind, too, is as yet uu strengthened 
ihy virtuous habits, and that it is unfitted to 
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■ diocks of promiscuous society. But all beri 



reasoning failed to convince Sir Henry. He 
was indeed a most affectionate husband, a 
most careful and indulgent father. His 
disposition was naturally amiable. His early 
habits had taught bim self-denial, and his 
polished manner was a faithful index of a 
refined mind. But with all these amiable 
and engaging qualities in the composition 
of his character, there was evidently want- 
ing that renewal unto righteousness which 
shone forth so eminently in iiis lady. Her 
prayers and endeavours on his behalf were 
never intermitted ; but though the partiality 
of her dutiful affection led her to hope that 
she could trace within him the beginnings 
of spiritual life, it was but too evident to 
other eyes that as yet at least they were 
entirely wanting. Thus, at this very time, 
all his calculations for the welfare of his 
sons were made, without his once taking 
into accoant their eternal interests. He 
was perfectly decided upon the place of their 
destination ; and when- once their mother 
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:iiew that her huaband's determinatiou was 
oplete, she acquiesced iu it with her usual 

jady defereoce to his fixed opinion, and 
only sought to prepare her sons a^ far as 
lay within her power, for their approaching 
trial. Their anticipations of school marked 
strongly the difference of their character. 
The natural gaiety of Henry led him to look 
forward with unmixed gratification to the 
change which they were about to experience. 
He never anticipated sorrow — he always 
expected pleasure; and if he thus escaped 
many hours of sadness, yet it often happened 
that he was altogether unprepared for diffi- 
culty or evil when it caibe; and was there- 
fore altogether unready to meet it. Thus 
in this very instance he thought only of the 
delight of having so many companions, of 
the bustle of the departure, of the joy 
of the return. Besides, as Arthur would be 
with him, he scarcely realized the thought 
of leaving home, so large a portion of it 
B to accompany him still. With Arthur. 
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on the contrary, the expectation of leaving 
his father's house vas a serious matter. He 
spoke littie about it, but he thought and 
felt much. He had already gone over in 
his mind the pain of quitting the scenes of 
all his early happiness — of losing the glad- 
dening sight of bis mother's smile — of hearing 
strange voices in the stead of the welcome 
sound of his father's call, or the innocent 
prattle of his darling Lucy, Harry loved 
all of these as much as he did, but he did 
not expect to lose them, when in truth they 
could not continue. Thus when the time of 
trial came, the difference between them was 
not lessened. While Harry sobbed upon 
his mother's neck, Arthur seemed less 
inclined to sadness than he had often been of 
late. The reality of parting, painful as it 
was, could not realize his previous antici- 
pations. So, too, when the pain of parting 
was over, and the bustle of the journey had 
again stirred up the happy gaiety of Harry's 
natural disposition, it seemed again as if 
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there was nothing in the world to sadden 
Urn. His anxious expectations of the new 
world upon which he was about to enter, 
kept his mind fully upon the stretch ; and 
his sunshine fancy invested with the glow 
of pleasure all the indistinct features of the 
distant prospect. 

How many boys will there be, Arthur — 
I wonder whether many of them will be 
older than we are t ' and then followed spe- 
culations upon tiieir proficiency in various 
favourite sports, and even in their studies 
too ; and it seemed wonderful to Arthur, as 
he, too, silently looked forward to their new 
life, that Harry's grief should have been so 
soon forgotten, and that he should now be 
able to build these castles of hope with such 
inexhaustible materials of unclouded gaiety. 
When, however, they reached the place 
of their destination, and the reality of school 
was presented to them, Harry could scarcely i 
endure the sufferings which were hardly 
noticed by his brother. The rudeness of j 
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some — the unkindness of others — the es- 
trangednesa of all — the new aod eu tire want 
of all those demoostratioDs of affection with 
which tbe very atmosphere of St. Aubjn 
now appeared to have been loaded ; the 
loneliness of a crowd of strangers j all these 
things pressed so painfully upon the sen- 
sitive spirit of the light-hearted boy, that 
he seemed to shrink like the long- cherished 
exotic from the blast of winter ; and had not 
bis brother been there, firm, independent, 
and full of resources for both of them, he 
would hardly have bnme his first transplant- 
ing from the shelter of home to the exposure 
of a public school. In time, however, all 
these feelings were overcome; and the hearty 
laugh of the lately miserable boy testified 
that his lively spirit had again adapted Itself 
to his altered circumstances. As he grew 
up. this peculiarity of disposition was in some 
degree mitigated, but still it remained suffi- 
ciently apparent to form the ground of macb 
anxiety to his clear-sighted mother. It wag 
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the subject of many a conversation between 
ber and myself. For in religious matten J 
the same character was evident. JOsfeel- I 
itiffs were readily excited, and under their 
coutroul he might have been, from time to 
time, hurried even to extravagance of self- 
devotion. But it was an uncalculating 
unsteady tumult of sensations, which gave 
but little promise of subsiding into the 
regular flow of true devotedness of heart 
to God. He seemed, perhaps, one day to 
have made extTaordinary progress in his 
I course, but sad experience had taught me to 
rfeel no assurance that a hurricane from the 
\ opposite quarter of the heavens might not 
f as suddenly drive his ungoverned vessel 
I even further back than it had been before. 
I.Z had far more hope for his brother. 
I His temptations were all of a different 
I'Hature. Slow to express his deepest feel- 
Vings, yet evidencing to an observant eye 
f 4hat there were passions in his soul of even 
r stronger power than those which exerted 
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such evident controul over Harry; he 
could not turn out eventually an ordinary 
character. There were, it was plain, many 
strivings of the blessed Spirit in his soul, 
but we could not as yet feel any confident 
hope that the power of this world was sub- 
dued within him. He might yet g^ve him- 
self entirely to any worldly occupation; 
and whether it were ambition or any lighter 
passion, it was evident that his digression 
from the truth would, if once begun, be 
even greater than that of his more mutable 
brother. 

Their conduct at school was upon the 
whole very satisfactory. Their talents were 
of a high order, and their increasing deve- 
lopement shewed that they were not left 
unemployed. Arthur was thfi more habi- 
tually studious ; but Harry carried difficul- 
ties by assault, which his brother overcame 
by more regularity of attack. It would be 
difficult to say which was the most popular 
amongst his schoolfellows. High spirits. 
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fine feelings, perfect good temper, and a 
remarkable freedom from aelfishnesa, secured 
to them the affections of all around them. 
Perhaps Arthur was the most deeply, and 
Harry the most universally beloved. Their 
mutual affection was unequalled. It seemed 
as if they had every feeling in common ; 
and the careful watchfulness of Arthur's 
love was repaid by the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his brother. Many were the occa- 
sions on which this fore-thought was the 
means of saving his more light-minded 
brother from the difficulties in which he 
would have involved himself. On one occa- 
sion the spirit of insubordination had spread 
pretty generally through the ranks of the 
young republic. An open act of rebellion was 
planned ; the eyes of all the ringleaders were 
fixed upon the St. Aubyns. If they could be 
won over, the success of the plot was deemed 
certain. Their standing in the school, their 
talents and their character, would decide so j 
■ many waverers, and give to the whole band 
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of conspirators such an appearance of im- 
portance, that they promised themselves 
the most nnboonded victory over their re- 
luctant masters. They dared not, however, 
propose the plan to Arthur. There was a 
keen-sightedness about him, from which 
they involuntarily shrank. With Harry 
there was less difficulty. Some of his 
chief favourites were employed to gain 
him to their views. Stories of oppression 
were magnified ; his pity for the younger 
lads who were represented as its victims 
was easily excited. The plan was gradually 
opened to him ; its certain success pre- 
dicted ; its glorious result enforced. All 
Harry's feelings were excited ; and he was 
upon the very point of pledging himself to the 
insurgent party, when he recollected that 
he had not yet consulted Arthur, and that 
he could not act in it without him. It was 
in vain to endeavour to get him to promise. 
* Oh ! bu^ Arthur will be afraid of join- 
ing in it.' 
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'Arthur afraid! — when was he c 
afraid of anything t ' 

' Why should you ask him before yoti 
promise ? ' 

' I will go this minute and tell him every 
things, and see if he does not soon come 
back with me.' 

But when Arthur heard it all from his im- ' 
petuons brother, hi! did not fire up as Harry 
had expected. So far from it, he had 
something to answer to every thing which 
had wrought upon the feelings of the 
less reflecting boy. The tales of oppression 
were so exaggerated as to be untrue ; the 
motives which led the discontented to in- 
subordination were altogether unworthy ; 
the failure of the plan was certain ; disgrace 
must overtake its actors ; ' and how,' said 
Arthur, ' how could you bear to come 
home to St. Aubyn, as we have never 
yet returned, with shame instead of joy in 
our hearts V 

Harry was soon convinced, but though 
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Arthar did retain with him, aod endeavour 
(o persuade the others to relinqaish their 
rash attempt, he was not so snccessful there. 
Harnr foand it rather difficalt to bear the 
taunts to vhich his own volatility exposed 
him ; he was however finn, for Arthur was 
with bim to give him confidence. The 
rebellion was not prevented by this failure; 
but as Arthur had foreseen, it was imme- 
diately crashed, and brought dis^ace and 
panishment upon all concerned in it, and a 
shameful expulsion upon all who had joined 
in it from that class in the school which 
was occupied by Harry St. Aubyn. His 
gratitude to his brother was unbounded ; 
and the delight of his next return home was 
magnified almost to extacy by the sense of 
what he bad escaped. Notwithstanding the 
well-founded anxiety of the Lady St. Aubyn. 
great was her joy at every return of her 
sons, to find them so entirely free from 
many evils which her jealous affection had 
led her to fear for them. 
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They were now growing out of boyhood, 
but the simplicity of their tastes, and their 
increased affection for St. Aubyn, if it was 
indeed capable of increase, proved that they 
were free from that touch of vice which so 
certainly debases and vitiates the simplicity 
of domestic affection. They stili returned 
to their father's company with the same glee- 
ful hilarity as they had done when the two 
new ponies had been first provided for his 
yonthful comrades. They still loved that 
full familiar confidence with herself which 
it was their mother's delight to encourage, 
as much as when they had nothing more to 
entrust to her affection than the hopes and 
anxieties and joys of the merest boyhood. 
They both of them met Lucy Travers with 
the same opep-hearted love with which they 
had greeted her when the affection of child- 
hood had united them together. They set 
out as eagerly to examine the progress 
of a new plantation, to enjoy some beloved 
pbaunt of childhood, to see some improve- 
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ment in the grounds, or to visit some 
old favourites amongst the rejoicing vil- 
lagers, as they had done at their first 
return from school to see the Bowers ia 
their little gardens vhich Lucy had been 
keeping for them, to feed her tame pigeons, 
or to sup on the fresh-gathered strawber- 
ries and delicious cream, which it was the 
joy of Mrs, White's heart to lavish upon 
the ' dear children,' whom she had attended 
of old in the nursery of St, Aubyo, 

But though she was truly thankful for 
this undoubted evidence of their compara- 
tive innocence, she was not free from the 
full weight of a mother's anxiety. In the 
character of each of the two fine-spirited 
young men whom every one admired and 
loved, she saw infinite capabilities of good 
or evil ; and how could she but watch over 
them with the deepest and most over- 
whelming solicitude. There was one plan 
which she had long cherished. It had been 
even from the infancy of Lucy Travers, the 
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dream of promise which the Lady St. Aiibyn 
indulged, that she should one day see her 
wedded to her own Arthur i and as years 
passed on, and Lucy gathered with them 
fresh and increasing loveliness ; and as her 
character opened coatianally, and grew in 
every feature which could endear her to 
her adopted mother, it became more and 
more that mother's earnest wish to possess 
a still truer title to that long-accustomed 
name. Often did she speak to me upon 
the subject, and express an earnest hope 
that she was not tising her heart with 
sinful fondness upon this darling scheme. 
She prayed that it might so be ordered, if 
her heavenly Father saw that it were fit- 
ting, but she failed not to ask for grace 
to submit her will to His, whatever he saw 
fit to appoint. 

It was not till the two brothers had spent 
their first year at the university, that any 
thing passed upon the subject, between the 
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been spending the first part of the long 
vacation at home, and were about to join a 
reading party in a distant part of the coun- 
try, when their departure was delayed by 
the illness of their mother. It rapidly 
increased, and in a very short time threat- 
ened a fatal termination. Harry's watch by 
his mother's sick bed, had been relieved by 
Lucy, and it was the turn of Arthur to 
attend upon her. As he entered the room, 
with the softened tread which speaks at 
once of sickness and sorrow to the soul of 
those who hear it, he heard the faint tones of 
his mother's voice, endeavouring to comfort 
Lucy, who was evidently stifling sobs which 
almost broke her heart. * My Lucy, it will 
not bring our parting nearer, to speak of 
what may happen. You see how weak I 
am already grown, and you heard the 
opinion which Dr. A. yesterday gave us. 
I would have you prepared, my love. Think 
then of what I have said to you, and write 
to your aunt upon the subject; and now 
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tlear girl kiss, tne, for I am faint «'ilh 
I speaking.' 

As Arthur came to the side of his 
lother's bed, he thought that he had never 
before admired the beauty of Lucy Travers 
as it deserved to be admired. Her face 
was flushed with agination, while a big 
tear v,\s rising under the long black lashes 
which fringed each of her bright and beau- 
tiful eyes. Her hair had fallen over her 
.face, as she stooped over the Lady St. 
Aubyn, to fan her faint and languid fore- 
bead. She did not notice Arthur till he stood 
beside her, and it was some minutes before 
his mother was sufficiently restored, to be 
left entirely to his care. She sunk, howeVer, 
into sleep, and Lucy left the room. Arthur 
seated himself in the chair beside his 
mother's bed, and as he gazed upon her pale 
countenance, and listened to her laborious 
breathing, he felt his heart swelling beyond 
the power of that customary controul which 
he was wont to exert over it. Not one of 
Q 2 
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the few words which he had overheard, was 
without its full meaning to him, and the 
thought of that happy place deserted of its 
two endearments, withont Lucy or his 
mother, completely overcame him. His 
face was supported on his hand as he mused 
upon the future, which was gathering in 
thick shades around him. While he was 
sitting in this turmoil of imagination, his 
mother had awoke refreshed by her short 
sleep, and was anxiously watching the work- 
ings of her son's countenance. The whisper 
of his name recalled him at once to self-pos- 
session, but the Lady St. Aubyn had seen 
too much to be able to remain silent. She 
drew him into conversation. There was no 
concealment about him, though there was 
much of that species of reserve which is the 
necessary consequence of deep internal feel- 
ings; she soon learned that he had over- 
heard the close of her last conversation, and 
it was not very long before she had gathered 
from him too^ what his constant habit of 
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self-refl^tction had already taught him, that 
he loved Lucy Travers with a passionate 
fondoess. The Lady St. Aubyn doubted not 
of the affectioD of her adopted daughter for 
him. She had seen many things in the 
course of her constant intercourse with 
I*ucy, which persuaded her, that though 
unsuspected by herself, her heart was given 
up to Arthur, and this had added not a 
little to the anxiety which she had loQ^ felt 
concerning the matter. He was not bo 
ready to believe it, but after some time 
spent in conversation with his mother, and 
& full feeling of the necessity of his forcing 
faimself to make the effort, he sought out 
iucy, to leam whether her own lips con- 
firmed his mother's opinion. It was not 
many hours afterwards before the Lady St. 
Aubyn joined their hands together, and with 
a short but fervent prayer for the happiness 
of two almost equally beloved by her, gave 
them her fondest blessing. It had seemed 
in the morning, as if she had not strength 
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remaining for any such exiertion; yet it 
was difficult to belieTe, when I saw her in 
the evening, and the fatigue necessarily 
consequent upon such excitement was a 
little passed, that she had not really rallied. 
There was an expression of calm thankful- 
ness settled upon her features, which at 
once told me how entirely she had recog- 
nized in this, as in every other circum- 
stance, the hand of a Heavenly Father — ^and 
ithis indeed was the temper of her mind : she 
believed that her death was near at hand, 
and she saw a new instance of the goodness 
which had long followed her, in the removal 
of this weight of anxiety from her spirits. 
In one thing, however, she was mistaken ; 
she was not so near her eternal reward as 
she believed herself to be. From this very 
time the violence of the attack diminished, 
and after a long and weakening continu- 
ance of abated symptoms she was restored 
to the love and thankful rejoicings of her 
family. When she watched Lucy and her 
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son sitting side by side, or walking together ' 
as of old, but with new, and tenderer, and J 
more sacred sympathy than ever, she felt j 
that her sickness with all its pains, I 
been a cheap purchase for the happiness . 
she reaped from their engagement. 

But though Lady St. Aubyn's health was 
sufficiently restored to allow her sons to leave > 
home with comfort, yet I plainly saw that 
it had left her with a shattered constitution. 
The Same indeed had burnt up again, when 
it seemed about to be extinguished; per- 
haps it was as bright as ever, but there was 
something about it which impressed me with 
the belief that it would be short-lived. My 
fears were too soon verified. It was not 
long before a new and more dangerous 
return of the same disorder gathered the 
family of Lady St. Aubyn around her sick 
bed. Her illness was painful in the extreme, 
and it was evidently rapidly breaking down 
her little remaining strength. There was, 
■ -however, time enough given to her to shew j 
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the blessed triumph of grace, over pain and 
approaching dissolution. She felt the rock 
that was under her, and with a calm and 
settled hope she entered upon the first 
shades of the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. Many were her prayers for those 
she left behind, and earnest the entreaties 
she addressed to them, to fix their hoipe 
where her*s was established, so that even 
this hour could not remoye it. Again she 
blessed her son and daughter, and expressed 
her joyful approbation of their union ; but 
even then did she warn them, never in their 
brightest moments, to forget that the hour 
must come, when every earthly joy, even the 
purest earthly afiection, would be insuffi- 
cient for the soul's support; and while 
she rejoiced in their mutual love, she warned 
them of the curses of idolatry. Her end 
was perfect peace. Even those around her 
bed, hardly knew when she breathed her 
last ; so peacefully did she resign her spirit 
into the keeping of her God. The tempest 
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I <rf Harry's grief, when the full sense of his 
loss burst upon him, was perfectly frightful. 
He had never ceased to believe that she 
would be again restored to health ; and the 
reality, therefore, of her being gone for ever 
from him here, broke upon him like a peal 
of thander. In vain did Lucy and his bro- 
ther endeavour to soothe and quiet him. 
His soul refused comfort. He clung to the 
lifeless form of her whom he bad so long 
and so fondly loved. At last I myself per- 
suaded him to quit the chamber, and left 
him, as I hoped, somewhat calmer in his 
own room ; but as soon as be was alone, 
grief again overmastered him, and he rushed 
in an agony of sorrow into his mother's 
room, and casting himself by the side of the 
bed, with his arms over her lifeless body, 
sobbed like a child. It was long before he 
was in any degree quieted, and when, with 
all the soothing and iKily rites of christian 
burial, we had just deposited her earthly 
lains beside those of her infant daught 
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he seemed completely maddened by the 
force with which he had repressed his 
feelings, and flinging himself upon the 
coffin, he clung passionately to it, and was 
at last removed from it by force, and car- 
ried to his room, which he did not lea^ 
again for many weeks : a violent attack 
of fever followed this intense excitement, 
and it was long before he was fully con- 
valescent. 

The house of St. Aubyn could never be 
again to me, what it had used to be. Yet 
after a while, happiness seemed again to 
have settled there. Sir Henry was arrived 
at that age, when the wounds of the affec- 
tions are never deep enough to refuse to be 
healed. Arthur could not but be happy 
with Lucy Travers at his side; and even 
the spring of Harry's spirits seemed fully 
restored ; and often when I have seen the 
three together, I have asked myself, whether 
they could be those whom I so well remem- 
bered to have seen struggle with such 
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overpowering" sorrow. The time of their 
leaving the university was come, and Arthur 
had begun to press Lucy to fix the time 
when his long-cherished hopes should be 
fulfilled. 



CHAPTER II. 

It had been my constant endeavour to fix 
upon the family of St. Aubyn, the im- 
pressions of good, which the striking scene 
of holy resignation we had all witnessed, 
had not failed to excite. In the char- 
acter of Lucy's religious feelings, I trusted 
that there was much evidence of decided 
improvement. In Arthur, too, there ap- 
peared to be an increased seriousness of 
mind. But Harry exhibited no trace 
of those sensations which had excited for 
the time such frightful power over his whole 
nature. The hurricane had swept over the 
landscape; it had uprooted every thing 
before, and left desolation behind it ; but 
the scene was clothed again with its former 
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beauty, and not a mark of the ravage of the 
tempest lingered upon the face of nature. 
It had marred the form of buildlags which 
had defied its full power ; but these still 
retained some evidence of its violence, 
The willow had yielded even to the ground, 
but it had regained its former posture. 
The firmer trees of the forest resisted its 
first fury, but bore still the impress of its 
might. Harry was just what he had been 
before, as high-spirited, as hopeful, as fear- 
less of evil, and also as ill-prepared to 
meet it. I 

After due delays and decent procrastio^ ^ 
tion, — after calling in the matronly counte- 
nance of an almost unknown aunt, her only 
sitrviving relative, a widowed sister of her 
father's, who had recently returned from 
India, the different preparations were all 
completed, and the day named for the 
marriage of Lucy Travers to the heir of the 
bouse of St. Aubyn, Universal was the joy 
demonstrated upon this occasion. The 
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merits of Lucy were so highly appreciated 
both in the family of St. Aabyn and 

throughout the whole village of B , that 

many a heart rejoiced in the prospect of her 
settled continuance amongst them. Indeed 
the pleasure which it excited seemed to be 
nniversal. Sir Harry was as fond a father 
to the hride, as to those whom by a more 
proper title he called his children. Arthur's 
joy was deep and earnest, and Harry was 
fall of his usual animated spirits, and 
rejoicing expectations. Yet as the time 
drew near for the celebration of the wed- 
ding, I could not help perceiving an unusual 
thoughtfulness in Arthur's manner. Il 
seemed as if he had something pressing 
upon bis mind, and once or twice I thought 
that he was forcing himself to enter upon 
the subject with me; but either he could 
not bring himself to begin, or something 
interrupted us, and diverted his attention. 
It was the very day before fhaj which was 
fixed for the wedding, on which he first 
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broke through his reluctance to enter upon 
the subject. ' I haveknowu toolong, inydear 
Sir, your kindness, and felt too deeply your 
affection in many trying situations, to have a 
doubt of your efficient friendship now.' I 
assured him of my desire to assist him. 'You 
know," he continued, ' something of Harry's 
character. You know something too of our 
affection for each other. It is concerning 
him that I wish to speak to you ; and when 
you hear what it is that I have to say, 
you will not be surprized at the length of 
time through which I have been struggling 
to force myself to openness with you. I 
am convinced that he loves Lucy, that he 
loves her in his own way as fondly as I do. 
She has not a conception of it. For quick- 
sighted as women are to affection, here she 
thinks that it is nothing more than the love 
of a brother. The very same causehas hidden 
from him the true state of his affections ; 
and he is as yet entirely ignorant of what 
he i3 about to endure. But the truth has { 
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not escaped my observatioD, and I dread 
the struggle of his feelings when first he 
knows it. You remember his violence once 
before. Picture to yourself what will be 
his feelings when Lucy is gone — when he 
knows that she is another's wife — ^when he 
is left at St. Aubyn alone^ with not even a 
brother's arm to lean upon. Oh! Sir, I 
have seen Harry strangely wrought upon 
by small events ; I have watched the sud- 
denness, and the awfulness of the change 
which passes over his mind, and I tremble 
for the result. Our whole souls are now 
united, and mine bleeds for him. If I 
were the cause of bringing any evil upon 
him, I could not survive the bitterness with 
which it would overflow my soul. Day 
after day have I thought over this matter, 
brooded over it secretly, and never seen 
any escape. To postpone our marriage, 
would be but to strengthen the chains 
against which he will have to struggle, to 
narrow the cell against the walls of which I 
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» fear his convulsive bursts may dash hU 
head.' 

How did I admire the noble afiectlon, the 
manly forethought which that morning's 
conversation exhibited in Arthur St. Aubyn. 
His (fondness for bis brother was gentle 
as woman's love. He had ever been used 
to think for him — in childhood, at school, 
at college ; in the exuberance of joy, or in 
the depression of sorrow, it was upon hia 
arm that bis brother had leaned, and had 
never failed to find support : and now when 
most he needed its assistance, was it to be 
suddenly removed ; nay, was it, as it were, 
to be uplifted to strike the very blow under 
which that brother would writhe in unsup- 
ported agony. There was no satisfactory 
solution for the difficulty ; and while ad- 
miring the courageous and disinterested 
affection of the young man, I could not but 
be deeply grieved to perceive how bitter a 
dash of sorrow was hereby thrown into his 
cup of happiness. All that be could sug- 
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gest, (and that I readily promised) was, that 
I should keep as much as possible with 
Harry, when left by Arthur and his bride, 
that T should watch him carefully, and be 
prepared to meet whatever circumstances 
might hereafter arise. We parted, not 
without an earnest prayer for strength for 
him, to whom we deemed it so essential, and 
for a blessing upon the approaching fulfil- 
ment of his beloved mother's perhaps too 
anxious wishes. 

The wedding morning was what such a 
day should 'be; all nature seemed to have 
put on her gayest and most rejoicing aspect 
— birds and insects, trees and flowers, were 
all animated with unusual life, or invested 
with unwonted beauty. Many was the 
hearty prayer of the villagers who thronged 
the church on that happy morning. Many 
the chaplet of flowers, and the wishes (rf 
happiness which were showered upon the 
bride and bridegroom as they passed under 
the church tower, which was ringing forth 
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its toud and merry joy to the echoes of St. 
Aubyn ; and rousing the noisy inhabitants 
of the ancient oaks, to emulous vociferation. 
At mid-day the band of tenantry crowded 
the hospitable table of the Hall, and taking 
example from its honoured lord, rejoiced 
with all their hearts upon this day of merri- 
ment. It was a holiday through the village, 
and it closed as it had begun, in cheer- 
fulness. So pleasant an aspect did all 
things wear, that though the evening sky 
was blackened by a thunder-storm, — and 
though " the fated oak" as it had been named 
of old, was struck and blasted by the light- 
ening, there was scarcely one to be found 
throughout the whole village whose super- 
stition was proof against the rejoicing 
appearance of the times ; or who from such 
a beginning, could augur anything of ill to 
the young representatives of the St. Aubyn 
family. But amidst this universal scene 
of gaiety and happiness, there were two 
hearts full of anxiety. Even his own. , 
H a 
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rejoicing exultation could not baotsh fram 
Arthur'a mind his gloomy and increasing 
apprehenrians. His last words to me, 
breathed in an under tone before he drove 
off from the Hall, were, ' Yon will not for- 
g;et my brother,' and they were accompanied 
with an earnest grasp of the hand, which 
spoke of powerful, though repressed agita- 
tion. With an anxious heart I set about 
the fulfilment of my promise. For a vhile 
the busy merriment of Harry's soul seemed 
nnabated. The villagers were to be enter- 
tained ; the cricket matches arranged ; and 
Harry was full of occupation, and full 
apparently of glee. Yet, even then I began 
to be alarmed, for I thought I conid perceive 
an unnatural activity taking the place of his 
ordinary gaiety — it was beginning to wear 
the appeiirance of effort, as if he himself 
dreaded its intermission — he seemed to soar 
on, and on, to a giddier height, hut not, I 
thought, somnch from native strength of wing 
ifrom the desperate energy of a won] 
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Spirit. There was also at times a peculiar 
wildness about his eyes i a sort of uneasy 
glare, as if he knew not where to fix them. 
I had peculiarlv noticed this same expressioii 
of couDtenance when I had attended him 
after his mother's death. It had then made 
me fear for the continuance of his reason, 
and it was too deeply imprinted upon my 
recollection to be ever afterwards effaced. 
As the evening closed, and the guests one 
by one drove off, as the sounds of song and 
music ceased ; and the silence of the home 
party was contrasted with the buzz of 
voices and gaiety of appearance with which 
the room had been recently animated, the 
restless uneasiness of Harry's manner 
seemed rapidly to increase. I readily 
acquiesced in Sir Henry's proposal that I 
should defer my return home till the morn- 
ing ; and as he retired early, I was soon 
left alone with Harry. I endeavoured to 
engage him in conversation, but in spite of all 
my efforts it visibly flagged. He was per- 
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petuallv absent ; and seemed to start when 
I spoke to him agaio, as if he vere roused 
from a painfnl dream. Once, almost in 
hopelessness, I turned the conversatiou to 
the bridal pair — he seemed quite to wince 
under the pain of bein^ compelled to speak 
of them — and I saw that it was better to 
forbear that subject. At last though sorely 
unwilling to part from him, and leave him 
to himself, I was compelled to do so. There 
was no excuse for keeping him up an; 
longer, and with a heavy heart I withdrew 
to my own room to pray for the unhappy 
object of my solicitude. ' Alas !' I said to 
myself, ' how poor a thing is the fairest 
superstructure when the foundation is un- 
stable? How may talents, and acquire- 
ments, and sensibility, and affection, and all 
that is lovely in man, how may it all fail in 
the day of trial, if there be not a true fear 
of God upon which all these are founded. 
The blanched and filling sails, whose beauty 
we admire, are the very things which make 
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k^essel.' T knew not then bow soon or bow 
fatally my anticipations of evil were about 
^to be fulfilled. 

Anxiety concerning Harry made me an ] 
early riser upon the morning of the day 1 
wbicb followed the wedding. I bad scarcely 
entered the saloon before I met old AutboDy 
Wbite, wbo with a mournful air told me 
tbat Mr. Harry was very ill. ' I suppose 
he was overdone yesterday, sir, for some of 
our people who sleep near his room, say 
that be passed a very rough night; they 
heard bim walking up and down his room, and 
talking to himself just as he used to do after 
good mistress died. They were think- 
ing of getting up and going to bim, but just 
then be seemed quiet and they hoped 
be was gone to bed ; and so after listening 
a while longer they fell asleep. But early 
this morning they were woke up by him 
again ; and at last they called me up, and I 
made bold to go into his room. He had not 
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a«ii hisw Tfimn. So I i lifn ie d ov 

HBtti ^nliii off for the doctor ; he 

»cc»s «iW<ui half an iioiir, and has MtM 



I ii^MifeM: m'hh incKMed alarm to see Ar 
<MMKa« SMO. and TeoOT9« kis report. He 
MiMb !ert '!!itf' iikandKir of the sick M- 
Uib iiMi 7mai^ him ia a high fever, with a 
dfcUrratmatiaB of Ucmd to the head, wUck 
vottid hare thiytamifd daag^aroiu resalts 
it il had not be» tak««i ia sadi good time. 
' He is now mach qak'Her : has promised me 
to go immediatelv to bed, for which Anthoo; 
is helping to prepare him, and mast be kept 
perfectly quiet. It is the effect, I have no 
doaht/ ho oontinned, ' of 3resterda3r's ex. 
oiieaisnt ; how strange it is that joy and 
iOROW should produce the same effects; 
•re much the same symptoms in this 
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case as Mr. St. Anbyn experienced aften 4 
the death of his mother.' 

I did not think it necessary to undeceive 1 
Mr. Walters its to the cause of Harry's 
present attack, though I had little doubt 
that it was not to joy to which it ought to 
be attributed. We sat down to a melan- 
choly breakfast. Sir Henry bad not seen J 
his son, as he had just been left asleep, and 
to keep him perfectly quiet was known to 
be of the very first moment. His sleep, 
however, was very short, breakfast was 
scarcely over when old Anthony called me 
out as if on business of my own, but to tell 
me, in truth, that he was alarmed about 
Mr. Harry. He had woke up from sleep, 
and seemed to be again wandering in his 
head ; he talked incessantly, and it was 
difficult to catvh the meaning of any thing 
that he said, I went immediately to his 
room, and seated myself beside him. He 
did not know me, but taking me for his 
brother, addressed me with great joy, — ' I 
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am so glad to see you back a^aio, Arthur; 
I had such a night last nig'ht, I thooght 
that you had left me ; and my mother, she 
was goDe too ; and Lucy, Lucy, was gone 
— gone — gone, never to come back again.'— 
He stopped for a moment suddenly, and 
staring in my face, with a wild unmeaning 
sort of gaze, he said, ' Brother, where is 
Lucy ? Why does not she come ? Have 
you killed her ? Why do they say I shall 
never see her again ? Have uot we both 
loved her, ever since we could speak ? 
Arthur, Arthur, is it come to this ! ' He 
continued talking incessantly in something 
of this strain, but so quickly and inco- 
herently, that it was difficult to under- 
stand him. For this I was very thankful; 
as I trusted that it would prevent 
the real cause of his distress becoming 
generally known. The medical man who 
had been sent for on the iSrst return of 
alarming symptoms was soon with us, and 
evidently took an apprehensive view of the 
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There was every appearance of a vio- 
knt access of brain fever, and the extreme 
irritability of system which every symptom 
manifested rendered its issue very doubtful. 
I bad promised to send Arthur an account 
by that day's post of his brother's state, but 
fearing that the ordinary conveyance might 
be too slow, an express was sent off to hurry 
the mournful return of those who had so 
lately quitted us with every mark of joy. 
The next morning brought them home ; and 
Arthur flew at once to his brother's room. 
He was not recognized by Harry. In vain 
did he speak to him, and endeavour by that 
well-known voice to call up the associations 
of childhood, and charm to rest the storms 
which were sweeping over his soul. The 
murmured complaints, the hurried questions 
of his brother shewed him with painful cer- 
tainty upon what his mind was morbidly 
brooding. ' Gone ! she is gone for ever 
' Gone to the grave— gone to my mother- 
no, no ! Arthurtookher — Arthur! Arthur! 
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and then after straining his eyes and seem- 
ing to dilate every muscle of his fine eoim- 
tenance, in a speechless agt>ny of intense 
excitement, he would sink feebly back npon 
the pillow, whence nothing could raise him 
until his strength, and with it his yiolence, 
seemed to be recruited for fresb eitertion. 

Arthur determined to try in one of these 
pauses what would be the effect of introduc- 
ing Lucy into his presence. As we anxious- 
ly watched his countenance, we indulged a 
moment's hope that her appearance was 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence over 
him. He looked eagerly at her — ^then his 
expression changed to one of something 
very like composure ; but it was quickly 
followed by the languor which it had for an 
instant removed, and then bis eye followed 
her drowsily about the room, without recog- 
nition and without meaning. 

Oh ! with what fearful suddenness had 
the house of joy been turned into the bouse 
of weeping ! Poor Sir Henry was bowed 
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to the very earth, Lucy was utterly OTer- 
wbelmed, aud Arthur's heart was ready to 
burst. It was impossible to prevent his 
attributing bis brother's sickness to himself, 
bis misery to his own happiuess ; and he 
looked at himself as little better than the 
destroyer of one with whom from very 
infancy his own life had been bound up. 
Tliis painful scene had lasted for three days, 
when it was closed by oae still more over- 
whelming. Sir Henry had taken my arm 
to leave the sick chamber, he had just with 
the utmost difficulty persuaded Arthur, who 
could never be brought to cjuit by day or 
night bis brother's bed, to go into the park 
for half an hour, while the nurse watched by 
Harry's side. He was more quiet than usual 
— he had sunk into a sort of doze — and this 
bad of late generally lasted about half an 
boar. We had not, however, left the room 
for above five minutes, when a violent shriek 
hurried us back again. The tale of agony 
was ROOD told. While the nurse had been 
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t at the door, the delirious man 
f 6«n the bed,^ — «n effort which he 
h^ Berer before attempted, — rushed to the 
1 it dp, and before the least 
I VKS po&sible, had thrown him- 
aetf WadJoa^ fttim it. The fall was certain 
destli; and Arthur, who was almost below 
the room, was the first to throw himself 
optMi the crushed aod disfigured form in 
which life had lately dwelt with such energy 
SDd power. 

Ko language can describe that hour — 
those days of agonr. The hopeless, nerve- 
less, dejected sufferings of the old father — 
the pale wasting misery of Lucy — or the 
deep compressed agony of Arthur. Bui 
lutter as was this aSlictiou, it was, I believe, 
a precious seed-time to his soul. Thoroughly 
and for ever was he weaned from earthly 
things, and wheD, as we did repeatedly, we 
bowed oar knees together in prayer, with 
what an eagerness of aspiration did he ask 
for spiritual grace ! How earnestly did he 
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pray for pardoo for the many times Therein 
he had resisted the gracious purposes of 
God ; and turned his mercifal dealing's into 
occasions of iniquity. 'Oh ! ' said he, ' that 
I could pray for the dead too. I would 
live for ceoturies even in this misery of mind, 
could I but spend tbem in prayer for him 
who is taken away; but it must not be,' 
The very reserve which had always marked 
bis character was thrown aside towards 
myself; and now that the curtain was with- 
drawn from it, I was astonished at the deep 
workings of soul which were manifested to 
me. I trembled for him ; for I greatly 
feared that these exhausting throes of his 
active spirit would prove too powerful for 
the bodily frame wherein it was enshrined. 
My fears were not groundless. He was 
evidently worn out before the day came for 
committing to the earth the body of his 
beloved brother. He would, however, be 
present with us. His fine features, pale as 
the driven snow, were firmly fixed by t 
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force which he exerted over them : not a 
siD^e tear — not one stifled sob — not one 
groan escaped from him. Nor did his eye 
refuse to search out the dark and uacertaio 
extent of the St. Aubjn vault, which had 
been opened last to receive the mother of 
faim who waa now borne there in the spring 
of life, or rather in the early prime of man- 
hood. He turned away when the service 
was concluded, with the same composed air 
which he had preserved during its conti- 
nuance; bull could plainly see how violent 
was the struggle, and I could in some 
de^ee imagine how severe must be the 
price which nature would exact from him, 
for this stifling of her fiercest eruptions. I 
returned with him to the Hall, and spent 
much of the remainder of the day with him 
and Lucy. He still maintained for the 
moat part the same composure of ap- 
pearance which had marked him at his 
brother's grave ; but it was most evident 
that the bolt had stricken his heart. The 
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dejection of his spirits rather increased, and 
his health, which had never been robust, 
began to fail. Symptoms of that same 
insidious complaint which had carried off 
his mother, made their alarming appear- 
ance. The hectic flush, lighting up with its 
sudden glow his pale and withered fea- 
tnres, like the red gleam of sunshine which 
escapes from the edge of the thunder-cloud, 
and sheds a glaring and yet darkened light 
over nature ; the feverish night, and all the 
other harrowing accompaniments of con- 
sumption, (imprinted, alas! with deep and 
melancholy distinctness by some home scene, 
upon the memory of almost all,) were soon 
noticed by every one around him. It was 
indeed an affecting sight to witness the 
bridal employments of Lucy ; to see the 
devotedness of her affection, as she watched 
over his sinking health. He loved her 
with the fondest affection, and her tender- 
ness soothed and refreshed his wounded 
it, but its effect was only that of 
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babiT breatk of sprmg upon the frame in 
vkkk death has already fixed his dart« It 
pUts mnmad the temfiles — it refireshes — ^it 
pfXMaises to mTigorate the sufierer, but it 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. * It 
seoBs,* he wonld sav, ' as if there were a 
sort of secret sympathy between ns, and it 
cannot he Umg brfore I am hod beside him. 
Mt poor Lacy, thy bridal days have been 
indeed darkened,' and as he gazed upon her, 
he saw the tear which she in vain struggled 
to lepress, start into her beaatifal eyes, and 
fall kastilT down. He tried to cheer her. 
He spoke of the probable effect of the next 
$prin£: upon his health, and she caught at 
the tneacherons hope, and reposed for a 
moment in his words. But it was a 
moment*s hope dearly purchased ; for it is 
iu the pauses of sorrow, when the eye has 
been for a little while turned away from its 
steady sraie upon its misery, that the full 
overflowing' sense of agony rushes like an 
iiv-bolt upon the soul. There is nothing in 
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afHiction like the first wakening sensation, 
when, after an indistinct sense for an instant 
of the unseen presence of some heart-ren- 
ding remembrance, it comes home to the 
sickening spirit in its terrible reality. But 
it was not thus that be usually soothed 
her sorrow. His soul was daily opening to 
the blessed realities of the gospel of peace. 
He drank deeply of those healing streams, 
and he could point the weeping eye of his 
wife to that calm and peaceful hope which 
was already gladdening his broken spirit. 
Never did I witness the end of one who 
was so speedily ripened into an unusual 
fitness for the presence of his Lord. The 
depth of his humility, the strength and sim- 
plicity of his faith, the chastened glow and 
holy fervour of his spiritual affections was 
such, as I never witnessed in any one else. , 
The power of God's grace had penetrated 
his inmost soul ; and his naturally noble 
character was elevated and sublimed almost 
above the highest permitted standard of 
s a 
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eM t h iy pctfectim. His ABcKmB was very 
craittil^ mmd ke was allowed to c<Mitmae 
wick «s mm/ai ht had abaost tao^t Lucy to 
hayk tewaid, as ht did hiamolf, beyond 
die dark iaierfal of tkeir aiqproachiiig se- 



To ^ke ¥crf last ke dieered and 
iiiMjiaiiil kcr kaart» — straai^ himself in 
k«iftv«alj stiCBgtk. And wkea ske knelt 
fcejwig the bed a|Mai which he had just 
dncwm hb last hrealk, and had seen how 
■HPrafalhr he was dealt with in that last 
Biv^^tmoas stras^ ; how he seemed rather 
steepuur more calmly than of late, than 
entertB^ the cold waters of mortality ; and 
wkea his last words of faith and hope, 
iknMurh a risen SaTionr, still sounded upon 
her ears* she conM thank her gracious 
Father. eTen with a bleeding heart, for all 
his dealings with her. I can never forget 
her appearance when I first saw her, after 
she had exchanged her bridal dress for the 
weeds of widowhood; nor can any other 
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events ever call agaia into tike activity 
those feelings with which I watched her 
pursuing, day by day, her desolate path 
through life in quiet beauty, ■ 

There was something perfectly sublime | 
in the support which the faith of Jesus 
administered to her, and often have I 
said within myself, — Where, in all the fan- 
cied tales of the drama, was there ever 
exhibited a nohler example of moral gran- 
deur i — she lived for others, whether it was 
to cheer the old man, who had noue else to 
lean upon beside herself, or like some be- 
nignant spirit, to breathe peace and happi- 
ness over the troubled heart of any of her 
poor neighbours. She too was dealt with 
in mercy. She was granted to us for a 
season, to manifest in the weakness of 
youthful widowhood, the strength of the 
soul which is stayed upon God ; but she was 
not long delayed from her rest. Her 
stricken spirit did not flutter and dash itself 
against the walls of its prison honse, but 
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jet IB sptte of tUs, it was eTident that she 
wovld not macfa kmger be separated from 
those whoM she had loved so teDderly, 
and all of whom had one by one been 
fransplaated before her [into paradise, 
leaving her to bear the chills of life alone. 
Perhaps her ooostant attendance upon her 
hnsband had sowed within her too soscep- 
tibie coostitntion the seeds of Aat disorder, 
which is the peculiar enony of the fairest 
and loToliest amongst ns. 

It had taken long to bow down her hns- 
band*s strength, bat her's melted away as 
rapidly as the snow wreath before the sud- 
denly awakened breath of spring. The 
fair flower was hardly struck, before its 
head drooped for ever, or rather before 
it was taken from earth, to bloom with 
new and increased beauty in the courts of 
the higher house of her heavenly Father. 
For she too died so, as rather then to begin 
to live, full of quiet peace, and humble faith 
in the Saviour of penitent transgressors. 
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Once more I stood over the open vault ; 
once more I pronounced the words of hope 
and resignation ; once more I turned away 
from the closing grave to support the totter- 
ing steps of desolate affliction. 

' I am a poor weak old man, and as 
desolate as the withered bough of yonder 
oak,' said Sir Henry, feebly, as he pointed 
my eye to the blanched and shattered arms 
of the tree which the bolt of heaven had 
struck — ' It cannot be long before my turn 
comes. God grant that I too may be ready.' 

Most heartily did I respond to his prayer, 
and many a. time afterwards did I repeat it 
again, before the last niche in that spacious 
vault was filled with the earthly remains 
of the last of the St. Aubyn name. This was 
not, however, for some years afterwards : 
but it was a relief when it did happen. The 
last blow had completely sunk the feeble 
old man to the earth. He saw no one 
except myself and his few immediate 
attendants. He would transact no busines§, 
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and fell into a lethargy of spirit too nearly 
approacbing to idiotcy to allow even of sny 
apparent ripening for another world. He 
seldom left his study, except when the 
church bell summoned him to (he house 
of prayer. It was a most affecting sight to 
see his tottering steps feebly supported bj 
his stick, as he followed the winding pad 
which brought him to the church-yard gat& 
fie always refused assistance, or even oon- 
pauy, as he passed along. ' God hath made 
me alone,' he would feebly say, — ' and why 
should I seek to alter his will?' He sat 
alone in the deserted pew; and wheu the 
last stragglers of the congregation were 
departed, he would go to that side of the 
church-yard where his dead were bidden 
out of his sight, and after a short interval he 
was seen again (racing hts sorrowful way 
home to his desolate abode. None could 
ever guess exactly what passed in his mind 
during this weekly visit, which be paid to 
the resting-place of those precious relics of 
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beloved mortality ; for there was a saered- 
ness about the sorrows of the old man, 
which prevented every curious eye from 
risking the possibility of wounding his 
feelings, by lingering near the place. There 
was no apparent difference in his health — 
the flame fluttered on, but it did not seem 
to sink lower in the socket, — wlien one 
Sunday I missed him from his ordinary seat. 
I walked up to the Hall when the morning 
service was concluded, but I found that 
the thread of life was already broken. He 
had set out as usual at the sound of the 
second chime. His old attendant fancied 
that there was an unusual want of 
steadiness in his footsteps as he left the 
house; and followed him with cautious 
affection at a little distance. He was soon 
certain that liis apprehensions were not 
unfounded ; but bis master had fallen ere 
he could reach him ; and before be could 
be conveyed to the Hall, the feeble spark 
of life was thoroughly extinguished. 1 
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Few, perhaps, can fully appreciate the 
feelings with which I once more performed 
over a member of the St. Aubyn family, 
the last offices of the Church of England. 
The affections, the pleasures, the anxieties, 
and the woes of life crowded upon my 
eye ; — the vanity of earthly honours ; the 
emptiness of earthly pleasures ; the hollow- 
ness of its joys ; the infinite moment of 
eternity ; the unspeakable mercy of re- 
demption, were all painted before me in the 
clearest colours. I cannot, to this day, 
walk through the grass-grown court-yard 
of the Hall, without their forcible recurrence 
to my mind ; nor can I look, without similar 
impressions, at the hatchment which closes 
the long train of armorial bearings, in which 
the figured death's head has supplanted the 
honourable crest of the extinguished house. 
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THE CHURCH-YARD. 



As we pass on through life, the great mul- 
titude of its various scenes and impressions 
fade successively from our remembrance, 
like the dreams of a feverish night. To 
retrace them in their intricate abundance, 
and see them in the colours with which they 
were decked when present with us, is as 
impossible as it would be to remember the 
various forms and shades of the clouds 
which have passed over us. We are lost, if 
we attempt it, in a labyrinth of thought ; 
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our land-marks become fainter and more 
obscure, till they absolutely vanish from our 
aching gaze ; but amidst this common blank 
of memory, there are some scenes which this 
fantastic faculty here and there selects, 
to preserve as indelibly as the characters 
graven upon a rock. To what they owe 
their preservation, we hardly know; but 
they are certainly the clearer, and stand out 
in bolder relief, through the general destruc- 
tion of what was once crowded round them. 
One of these relics of past impressions is 
now before me. It was fifteen years ago, 
on the 1st of June last, that I stood on the 
side of my garden which overlooks the 
church-yard, to admire the glorious pros- 
pect which it afforded me. It had been a 
cold and backward spring; winter had 
lingered on, and its unpropitious touch had 
long retarded vegetation ; but the weather 
had suddenly altered ; the chilling mantle was 
withdrawn ; and in the last fortnight, all na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, seemed at once 
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to start into life after their wintry slumber. 
You might almost see the grass spring', and 
the trees burst into leaf. The rapidity of 
the change reminded me of those wintry 
pictures which bear in cunning art the 
filling up of leafless branches in hidden 
colours, to flush forth into their intermin- 
able variety of light and shade, as the 
warmth of the fire falls upon them. It was 
one of those beautiful evenings, when all 
that is softest in sound or colour seems pro- 
fiisely expended for the delight of man. The 
red rays of the sun, as his burnished glory 
lit up the western heavens, fell full upon 
the woods which rose on the further side 
of the village; not with that power from 
which at mid-day they seemed almost to 
sink, as too great for their tender sprays, but 
mellowed and softened, like the sounds of the 
trumpet heard over the waves. The old 
grey stone of the church-spire beamed on 
the one side with rosy light, and sunk on 
the other into darker shade, whilst its gilded 
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weather-cock, and the upper lattices of the 
scattered cottages, gave back like brilliants, 
the broken rays of the glorious luminary, 
The air was full of its winged tribes, hum- 
ming their songs of praise as they wheeled 
round and round, or rose and fell, with 
unceasing activity, in all the full happiness 
of exulting animation. The village green 
was not yet forsaken, lEmd the noisy mirth 
of its merry-hearted occupants came softly 
from a distance upon the evening breeze. 
It was impossible not to give way to the 
influence which was abroad. The power 
of evening had come over me, and I was 
lost in a maze of musing meditations. I 
was interrupted by the sound of feet, which 
had already advanced within a short distance 
before they had attracted my observation. 
The sound came from a sheltered comer of 
the church-yard, where, under the shade of 
an old elm, was raised the turf-covering 
of three recent graves. As I listened, I 
heard the sound of low-spoken words. The 
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voices were those of youth and of age, not 
of querulous age, nor of noisy youth— for 
the exuberant gaiety of the one seemed 
depressed by natural affliction ; and the 
lowered tones of the other, upheld by habi- 
tual cheerfulness. Both, however, were 
evidently mourners. They were the only 
remaining members of what had been a few 
weeks before one of our happiest and most 
prosperous families. The childless old man 
and his orphan grandchild were now come 
to look at the spot to which the remains 
of the children of the one, and the parents 
of the other, had been lately borne. I 
watched them in silence, fearing to inter- 
rupt their conversation. 

' Can they see us, grandpapa 1 ' was the 
first word that reached my ears, ' Do you 

nk that they can see us ? ' 
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' Then that is why you like to come here, 
is it, because you think that they are near 
to you here ? ' 

* No, Ruth, they cannot be nearer to us 
here, than every- where else ; their souls 
are not buried here ; it is only their bodies 
which are laid here to moulder and become 
dust. When their bodies lay, as you saw 
them, cold and dead, then the spirit which 
had dwelt in them was gone again into 
God's keeping, and there they are now, and 
not in their cold gpraves. I think they are 
nearest to us when we say at night those 
prayers in which they used to join with us ; 
and sing those hymns which they sang.' 

' Then why is it that you come here?' 

' Because it brings again into my mind 
all that I felt when we laid them in their 
graves ; and because I love to see that 
even the place where their dust lies is 
nicely kept and guarded.' 

* And will they indeed become dust ? Oh 
then, I shall never, never see mother again.' 
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' You will never see her again here, my 
■dear, but the time will come when God will 
gather together the dust of the earth, and 
then you will see her again with joy, if you 
are what she was, a servant of Jesus Christ,' 
He paused for a moment, but perceiving 
that Ruth was still sobbing aloud, he went 
on. ' And think, too, how much happier 
and safer they are now, than when they had 
only got us to help them. When the fever 
became bad we could not cure the head- 
ache which made them groan, but now they 
are quite safe, and quite happy, and that 
for ever, because they are with Jesus 
Christ. Think of that, my love.' 

The old man took the weeping child in his 
arms as he spoke ; and I could see, as he 
pressed her to his bosom, that his own 
cheeks were wet with tears. There was a 
sacredness in their grief which T could not 
bear to disturb ; and fearing that they might 
observe me, I turned silently from the 
place, full of what I had just witnessed. 
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The last words which reached me from the 
lips of the old man recalled forcibly to my 
mind those beautiful lines which seem, like 
the remembrance of some sweet music, to be 
always present with me, when I have wept 
myself over the graves of beloved ones who 
have slept in Jesus. I could not help re- 
peating them now, as I left the church-yard 
gate. 

* We gladUer reBt 
Our darlings on earth's quiet breast, 
And our hearts feel they must not break. 

Far better they should sleep awhile 

Within the church's shade. 
Nor wake, until new heaven, new earth. 
Meet for their new immortal birth, 

For their abiding-place be made }— 

Than wander back to life and lean 

On our frail love once more. 
*Ti8 sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse. 

How grows in paradise our store.* 
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Andrew Gray had been born in our 
village, and had never left it. He was a 
liBherman by occupation, and was a man 
ol' such a spirit as Walton would not have 
disowned for a brother. He had married the 
daughter of a neighbour for whom he had 
formed an early attachment, and who was 
not nnworthy of his affection. There was 
not such another couple in the parish as 
Andrew and Ruth Gray. The cheerful- 
ness of their tempers, and the kindness of 
their manners made every one their friend ; 
and no stranger could pass by the little 
garden which surrounded their cottage. 
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without stopping to notice and admire its 
beauty; for if the brightness and gaiety 
of its flowers did not catch the eye, the 
sweetness of the dame's fayoarite honey- 
suckle was sure to be wafted to them, and 
entice them in. The cottage stood very 
near to the sea-shore, sheltered by a turn 
of the hills from the violence of the wind ; 
and encircled by a belt of apple trees which 
flourished under that protection. It was a 
beautiful sight in the early spring* when 
every spray of the orchard was powdered 
with its brilliant flowers, to see the little 
cottage smiling in the midst of them, with 
the annuals blooming before the door, the 
violets creeping along the bank ; and the 
full buds of the early honeysuckle just 
promising to burst into their fragrancy and 
lustre; and if you went by it towards 
evening, it was a still more interesting 
object. For then you would see Ruth, who 
had put every thing inside and around the 
cottage into its cleanest and neatest order. 
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and brought the well-polished table from' 
the corner of the room, and put a plain set 
of tea-thinga, their wedding present from the 
old Rector, out upon it, while the kettle 
sung upon the fire, — then you might see' 
her sitting near the open door of the cot- 
tage busy at her work, while her little 
Grace, who was staying up to kiss her 
father, was playing near her, as both of them 
waited for the return of Andrew from the: 
fishing which he had just commenced foe 
l^e season. But it was not only the peace- 
fulness of their domestic life, or the cheer- 
fulness of their temper, which gave them, 
an interest in my eyes : nor was it only the 
decency of Andrew's deportment, his regu- 
lar attendance at church, or the firmness of 
his refusal to join in the common crime of 
smuggling. It was the presence of that 
blessed principle of love to God, from which 
tiiese good fruits resulted, that I especially 
delighted to contemplate. They had both 
most respectable character, even. 
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from their childhood ; but it was not, as he 
often told me, until they had been sometime 
married, that they had truly given up their 
hearts altogether to God. It was a gradual 
work in both of them. The dews of heaven 
stole gently down upon their souls, conver- 
ting and renewing them, in their simple and 
diligent attendance on the ordinary means of 
grace. The loss of an infant was employed 
by their heavenly Father, in advancing the 
work ; and they had long blessed him for 
this precious, though at the time, most 
severe aSliction. My pleasantest and most 
refreshing visits were to their cottage. 
There is an instructive reality in the piety 
of such humble believers ; and in them the 
blessed characters of grace were not marred 
and blotted by the prevalence of earthly 
infirmity : They might be seen in all their 
true beauty and comeliness, as the different 
trials and events of common life, called 
them into exercise. Their days passed on 
for the most part in peaceful ev 
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ptheir little Grace grew up beneath their 

i eyes, inheriting her parent's cheerfulness, 

L and imbibing their piety. She married a 

young man who had long been as a son to 

the Grays, and who for some time past bad . 

joined in Andrew's fishing. As they bad 

no other child, and the cottage was roomy, 

i determined that they should not 

rseparate. The happiness of the old people 

liSeemed to be complete, when they thus 

ritnessed the security and comfort of their ] 

Bibeloved daughter ; and it was a goodly sight 

r for others to see them living together, 

i in holy harmony, sanctified by faithful 

prayer, daily poured forth together ; or to 

hear them, as the evening of Sunday closed 

in, singing to some simple tune, a hymn of 

. heart-felt praise. 



CHAPTER III. 



JOY IN SADNESS. 



Such happiness as this rarely contiDues 
long without interruption. It is not that 
our Heavenly Father metes out to us our 
blessings grudgingly, and envies us our joys, 
for ' God is love ;' it is that the affections, 
even of renewed hearts, are too earthly to 
bear such undisturbed happiness ; if the 
sunshine lasted the whole day through, we 
should forget that the night must come; 
were the earth around us never moved, we 
should become rooted here ; and his gracious 
purpose is to fit us for being transplanted 
into a better soil. The Grays had hitherto 
tasted little of this necessary discipline, but 
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the time of affliction came at last. Od retur- 
ning from fishing, one day, Grace's husband 
complained of indiapositioQ ; he grew hotter 
and more restless through the night, in 
spite of all her mother's remedies. By the 
succeeding evening the fever was so much 
increased, that it seemed necessary to 
send for medical advice. Gray returned 
with some medicine, and with the promise 
of a visit early the next day from the doctor 
himself. It was evident when he arrived, 
that the disease had been rapidly advanc- 
ing; through the whole of the preceding 
night, the sick man had been delirious, aad 
though now a little quieter he appeared to 
be greatly distressed. The apothecary's 
report was most alarming ; the most violent 
remedies afforded but little promise of a 
successful application. They were tried, 
and prayers were mingled with them by the 
pious inhabitants of the cottage, that if it 
might be so, the cup of sorrow should be 
turned away. But there was not one re-- 
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piniDg word uttered, as if they had forgot- 
ten that a Father*s hand had prepared the 
draught in mercy. Nor was a single mur- 
mur allowed to mingle with their natural 
sorrow, when, on the ninth day of anxiety 
and nursing, the worn-out frame of the 
young man sunk beneath the violence of the 
fever. 

I was with them early on that day, and 
my tears fell with those of her who was 
left thus suddenly a^ widow ; but I had 
cause to praise God on their behalf, as well 
as to seek succour for them. 

The funeral was an affecting sight, many 
were present at it. and there were few dry 
eyes ; when the holy prayers and blessing 
Were over, the bystanders walked one by 
one to the open grave, and cast in their 
sprig of rosemary ; some wept for the dead 
whom they had lost, and some for the living 
who were left behind, and some because all 
were weeping around them ; but all won- 
dered how the Grays could bear up under 
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inch a loss. Tfaey bad known their love for 
one another, but alas ! too many of them 
knew not the strength which was given to 
them in that trying hoar, by their Lord's 
presence with them. It was a touching 
sight which met my eyes, when I walked 
down to the cottage in the evening, in order , 
to speak some words of consolation to the 1 
mourners. The little Ruth was dressed in I 
deep, though common black, and the widow's 
CBp clung closely round the brows of I 
almost girlish mother. 

There is something peculiarly affecting in I 
a little child arrayed in the garments of j 
mouruing. Their innocent mirth or won- 
dering sadness contrasts so strangely with 
the heart-broken grief of the elder sharers i 
of their dress of sorrow ; they are so ii 
cently insensible to the loss they have sua- I 
tained. This was very much the impression I 
produced upon me by seeing the little Rutti I 
playing by her mother's side. Not that she I 
was small enough to be altogether insensible; 
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— bat thoughts of sorrow could not abide 
in that yonug heart — sin and care had not 
yet made room for them, and death itself 
was more like some sad dream which her 
mother's kiss robbed of its terrors, than 
that bitter reality which smote to the heart 
of the bereaved Grace. She was just begin- 
ning to realize her situation. The blow 
had stunned her at first: — she had fallen, but 
almost without sense of pain, so sharp had 
been the stroke ; but now she had awoke to 
a full sense of her loneliness in life ; — yet 
even in this hour of sadness, she was sup- 
ported. There was one walking with her 
in the fire, and " His form was like the Son 
of God." We prayed together, and ga- 
thered fresh strength as we spoke to Him 
who is the comforter of those that mourn. 
I could easily perceive that her whole heart 
was poured out in earnest supplication. I 
left the cottage with my thoughts full of 
her ; and tempted at times to gaze with a 
sickening eye upon the years of loneliness 
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I- "which might lie before one so young, and, j 
I vith the exception of her aged parents, so 1 
isolitarj in this populous world. Little did 
;now how soon those who had been so 
rudely parted, would be re-united ; or the 
badge of widowhood exchanged for the 
crown of salvation. On the very next 
morning, the fever which had laid her hus- 
band low, and which from its malignant 
character had been highly infectious, ap- 
peared in her. From the first it defied all 
resistance; — and having less strength to 
overcome, it executed its commission in a 
much shorter time than in her husband's 
I case. The fellow rose-bud to that which 
Wahe had laid in his coffin, was not too far 
I -opened to be put by her mother in her own ; 
the ground was scarcely settled over him, 
when it was again disturbed to receive into 
s keeping, her who had been so lately the 
eepest mourner at his grave, and who was 
l*.aow laid down peacefully with the same 
\ ■words of faith and hope, to rest for awhile by 
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his side. It was a hard trial to the old 
people. They had joined their bands in 
holy wedlock, and now they lived to join 
their dust together beneath the church- 
yard elm. But "it was the Lord" — and they 
had served him long enough to know that 
he " doeth all things well." The angel of 
death had not yet, however, accomplished 
his work. The fatal effects of nursing her 
daughter were soon seen in the aged mo- 
ther — full of faith and of hope, she breathed 
herlast— -and within a few days, the bushed, 
though heavy tread of the bearers of morta- 
lity again approached the burying-place of 
the Gray's. Two of the family were left : 
joyfully would the old man have heard the 
summons for himself to follow those who 
were gone, could he have taken with bim 
that unprotected little one — but she was 
spared, and he was left fo watch over her — 
with the docility of a child be received his 
master's charge ; and though his heart wag 
weighed down with natural grief, yet cheer- 
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fully did he set out its due performance. 
Andrew had reached that time of life at 
irHch he was expecting gradually to retire 
from his fatiguing toil. His own personal 
earnings would almost support himself and 
his wife through the remaining stages of 
their journey ; and it had been his hope that 
he might soon resign his business into the 
younger and stronger hands of his daughter's 
husband. But this hope had now vanished, 
and without a murmur, the old man pre- 
pared to go through all the labour which 
lay before him. Sickness and death had 
drained his store ; and the little orphan of 
his family must look to him for every thing. 
He spoke of all this to me with cheerful 
submission. 

'Thauk God, Sir, I have health and 
strength enough yet, and with his blessing 
I may buffet it on for many a day.' 

' You will be sadly lonely, I am afraid, 
neighbour,' said one to him, ' in the boat by 
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* Thank you, James, for thinking of me, 
but how can a man be alone, if The Blessed 
One is with him : I am never less lonely 
than when I am with my own thoughts.' 

He set diligently about his usual occu- 
pations. He confided his little Ruth through 
the day to the care of a neighbour, whose 
piety and judgment he could trust ; but as 
soon as ever he reached home he sought 
her, and brought her to the cottag^. It was 
delightful to see the ruggedness of man's 
nature charmed out of him by her infantine 
simplicity; he tended her like the most 
gentle nurse, and she lay down to rest peace- 
fully, because it was by his side, and be- 
cause she had just said some hymn which 
he had taught her, and bowed her knee 
with him to lisp her heart's early prayer. 
The only sad time in her day was when he 
left her, and its brightest moment was when 
she was again summoned by his voice. Sun- 
day was her day of joy, because he was not 
obliged to go to sea and leave her ; their 
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nook at church was never empty, nor was 
any other filled by a truer worshipper. Such 
was their life until she was old enough to be 
taken with him Id the boat when the weather 
was calm ; or to be left in cliarge of the 
cottage, and allowed to busy herself in pre- 
paring for hia return. Her character was 
opening; into lovely proportion. There waa 
an exquisite sweetness of temper, and an 
overflowing exuberance of spirit, which 
shielded her from the dangers incident 
to her peculiar situation. She was neither 
dull nor forward : her downcast look and 
deepened blushes whenever she excited 
observation, gave sufBcient evidence of her 
freedom from ohtrusiveness ; and you could 
not hear the full-hearted joyousness of her 
merry laugh, without feeling that there had 
been no chill to repress the early spring of ! 
her spirit. There was that, moreover, in 
which old Andrew even more rejoiced ;^the 
opening promise of early piety. She loved 
to sit upon his knee, and read with him 
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the great old-fashioned Bible which gathered 
no dust on his shelf. She loved, before she 
went to bed> to kneel by his bed-aide, and 
with her little hands clasped together to join 
in the fervent prayers which he offered np 
to God. She had a sweet voice too, and had 
learned several simple tunes ; and more than 
once I have heard her singing from the 
stem of his returning boat, in the quiet of 
the evening, some holy hymn which be had 
taught her. If I was seen, the song ceased 
in a moment, for there was nothing like dis- 
play about them. It was only by stealth 
that I could ever be a witness to the 
Christian beauty of their quiet lives. I 
shall never forget one such time, when 
accident made me an observer of their happy 
piety. It was the evening of a summer's 
day of unequalled beauty. There had not 
been a cloud to dim the clear blue of heaven. 
The heat had been very great, and as the 
sun declined, a light breeze breathed over 
the surface of the waves. I had walked out 
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to visit a sick man — alas ! it was the house 
of the swearer to which I had been called. 
He had long been a hardened offender, one 
who in health had oftenscorned my voice ; but 
sickness and the approach of death will bow 
the haughtiest spirits. He was glad to see 
me ; and I had been with him frequently : 
but I could trace no marks whatever of the 
workings of the blessed Spirit of God, which 
alone can give repentance. Fear he had 
abundantly — at times awfully — present with 
him, but sorrow for sin I could not perceive, 
even in its lowest degree. He abhorred, 
indeed, his former sins, but, alas, with little 
or nothing of penitent abhorrence. The 
slate of his mind continually reminded me 
of the words which the venerable Bishop 
{ten puts into the mouth of the dyingj 
sinner: 
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His heart was like a hard rock, which the 
fire of afflictioD had broken violently into 
shivers, bat not one fragment of which it 
had softened. It was a painful sight to 
witness the stmgg^lings of his natural mind. 
It seemed in Tain that I endeavoured to 
raise within bim anyholy or penitent desires ; 
— there was no dew nor rain from the Lord. 
Still I persevered : and I begg^ed of him 
to pray, knowing that if he prayed in sin- 
cerity, he would surely be heard, even 
though he had so long resisted the gracious 
Spirit of God. I had just left his cottage 
with a heavy heart, and was led on by the 
beauty of the evening, till I had reached 
the shore. I sat down by the side of a vast 
mass of rock, which projected into the sea. 
Often in storm and tempest had I watched 
the furious waves spend their strength upon 
that immoveable barrier, and toss themselves 
high in spray above it; but now the quiet 
waters slept around it— sometimes just swel- 
ling over it, with a ripple as gentle as an 



I 
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infant's play; floating the sea-weed which 
was rooted to its side into endless combi- 
nations of elegance and beauty, and then 
sinking down, whilst from every crevice in 
the rock rushed down the silvery threads 
of the returning wave. As I was watcliing 
the beauty of the scene, I heard a child's 
voice singing near me. I looked out cau- 
tiously, and saw the Utile Ruth, who had 
prepared everything for Andrew in the 
cottage, and was now come down to the 
shore to meet him. He was rather later 
than usual, and she had seated herself on 
the shingle beach to wait for his return. 
She was whiling away the time in singing 
a favourite hymn which the old man had 
taught her. It was a striking combination 
of sights and sounds, and I sat in full enjoy- 
ment of the simple harmony of the uncon- 
scious child. The rude verses which I 
caught were these : 

Oh Jesus 1 Lord of eartli and hoBitn, 
FiDDi all beoeBtb the eiitt. 
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We Me thy gndoot lofre aad power, 

Tbe wftnts oi en, sapply ; 
The weilinf 8ea4iinl8 on the shore 

To thee imeir Maker cry. 

ABd rtni opoD thy glorloat tfeawne. 

Thy people are thy care ; 
Then del^ oar hmntale pnlae to oim. 

And hear the fisher's prayer. 

For thou of old did'st oiten stand. 

And teach beside the sea; 
And thon did*Bt choose tiiy MOML band* 

By the wares of Galilee. 

And thon did'st bless the fisher's toQ, 

And share their homely food ; 
And calm for them the sea's tormoll 

When to«ed upon the iood. 

Then hear us, Lord, and keep as now. 

For nnto thee we pray ; 
Be thon OUT goard : onrpttottfaov. 

Upon the watery way. 

Oh f hear the fisher's child. 

Who prays for him to thee ; 
And guard him »mong8t the Iweaken wild. 

Of the rough and stormy sea. 

Oh I shield his boat from iU ; 

And bless him in his store } 
For upon such thou lookest stQl, 

As Uiou did'st look of yore. 

She ceased her song, and at the same 
moment I heard the quiet sighing of the 
waves disturbed by the hissing noise of the 
sparkling bubbles which foamed round the 
prow of the fisherman's boat, as it shot 
round the rocky headland on my right hand. 
A few strokes of the oar brought it to land. 
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I watched their happy greeting. I beard 
the eager inquiries, in answer to which the 
child learned what had been the fisherman's 
success. It was a subject for Claude. The 
broad disk of the setting sun was just kiss- 
ing the waves, his red rays streaming across 
the water in a path of glory, fell full upon 
the little boat, and the two figures busied 
by its side, and lit up the rouks which 
girded the coast, as well as the trees which 
could be seen through a narrow defile creep- 
ing up a distant hill. I watched tbem until 
the boat was drawn up to its usual place — 
the fish put into their baskets — the old man 
and his little one each loaded in proportion 
to their strength — and both returning with 
pious cheerfulness, to what would have been 
in the case of too many others, their solitary 
and unhappy home. The sight I had just 
seen, was forcibly contrasted with the miser- 
able state of the dying man whom I had so 
lately left. What would these have been in 
life without the fear of God ? What would 
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he be now in death with it? Sorely, the 
way of heavenly wisdom has not been over- 
much commended. ** Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." 



CHAPTER rV. 



REST AT LAST. 



Old Andrew's appearance had undergone 
a great change when he came to me one 
morning more than twelve years after this 
time. They had indeed laid lightly upon him 
the load of increasing infirmity ; but constant 
labour had bent his upright form, and there 
was a trembling about his hand, and a sink- 
ing of the eye, to which of old he had 
been a stranger. ' Ab! sir, the burden of 
years begins to press a little upon me ; but 
thank God ! who has given me many helps 
to bear up under it. Surely,' he continued, 
' goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life.' 
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He soon informed me of tlie especial 
object of his visit; it was to announce to 
me what I had already hoard from commoo 
report, that Ruth, the staff of his age, was 
about to marry a young man in every way 
worthy of her. My congratulations were 
sincere. 

' Thank yon, Sir, thank you for all your 
kindness to me ; and thank God ! who has 
put it into your heart to be kind to me !' 

' Where are they to live, Andrew ? ' 

' In the old house. Sir, and now they will 
take care of me, for I mean to give up my 
boat altogether into William's hands.' His 
voice trembled, and he wiped away a big 
tear which stood in the corner of each eye. 
' God has been very good to me, Sir, in 
bringing all this about, for I have been 
tempted lately to have strange fears of leav- 
ing my poor Ruth without any friend ; and 
yet, Sir, the tears will come into my eyes at 
times, when I think of it, for this is just 
how my old mistress and I used to a 
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■ these many years back, when our Grace 
I was going to be married. Well! sbe has 
I long been better off than ever sbe would 
I have been in this world. God give me 
I such an end as her's was, and as soon as it 
lifl his will, now that I am not wanted here 
any more.' 

The devout prayer of the old saint was 
not very speedily answered. He lived to 
give away his grand -daughter. He lived to 
see her walking in the footsteps of her 
mother, to lean upon her affection as upon 
the tenderness of a daughter beloved, and 
to be delighted with the innocent prattle of 
her children, who loved no seat better than 
old Andrew's knee, and no amusement more, 
than to listen to his oft-repeated stories. 
In those calm hours which belong J 



he had an unusual portion of sunshine : 

the mellowed light of a setting sun, hut of 

a sun which promises to rise again with 

I renovated lustre. Not a mist hung round 
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its setting ; not a cloud was there to dim 
its course. His body was prepared for 
death by calm and gradual decay, as his 
mind was fitted for another world, by in- 
creasing spirituality of affections. The 
flame of life rather sunk within him, than 
was suddenly extinguished by disease. 
Painlessly in body, and humbly joyful in 
spirit, he ceased to breathe, and fell asleep 
in Jesus. 



FINIS. 
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